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HIGH COMPRESSION FOULS PLUGS FASTER—This dealer is installing a new set of spark plugs to replace those 
which fouled and caused “missing.” Automotive engineers say modern cars need more frequent check on plugs, p. 87 
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. IN THE NEWS SECTION— 
Top Salesmanship Needed to Secure Oil Marketers Granted More Steel; FTC Re- 


Share of Growing TBA Market, P. 64 a Wen tir Ce 








Start Today! arT-WARNER 
Profit 3Ways 


Wheel Balancer 





— the most accurate ... easiest to operate... 


... Fastest wheel balancer yet / 


The new Stewart-Warner Electronic Wheel Balancer does what no 
other wheel balancer can do—balances wheels in true running position 

..at all speeds...right on the car! Registers vibrations as small as 
2/1000 of an inch. 

Big dial, swiveled right on top of the unit for easy reading from any 
direction, tells degree of unbalance. Stroboscopic lamp, also swiveled 
for greater convenience, shows points of unbalance. Improved, easier- 
to-use vibration pickup. 

Unit is compact, streamlined, rugged and easily portable on 4 ball 
bearing Bassick casters. Can be wheeled to the job anywhere in the 
shop or outdoors on the driveway. Shock mounted. Operates on 110 or 
220 volts. Finished in white, aluminum and black, with chrome trim. 
Models for cars, trucks and heavy-duty trucks. Write for complete 
information to Stewart-Warner Corporation, Dept. K-42, 1826 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


STEWART-WARNER 


Dept. K-42, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 





TWICe AS MANY. 
TWICe AS EASILY 


Drivers like the new Trico Soft-Rubber Blades because 
they give the cleanest wipe ever seen. 
YOU'LL like them — 
— because they fit ALL FOUR types of wiper arms 
without adaptors. No more fumbling on the 'shield ! 
— and because Trico’s new metal Stock Organizer 
Cabinet puts the right blade or arm at your finger 
tips. No more fumbling on the shelf! 


Fifteen million television screens are telling car drivers 


; “about them. That’s why sales are breaking all records. 


Your jobber will help you cash in. Phone him! 
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New 
METAL STOCK 


ORGANIZER 
Cabinet D-102 
for Shelf or 
Counter 








KAMLOK | 


COUPLING 
ASSEMBLIES 

















KAMLOKS positive seal all along the line assures greater 
safety in handling any type of liquid. A perfectly tight no leak 
connection is made in seconds by sliding coupler over adaptor, 
then pressing cam levers. No coneds to engage, no twisting 
friction against gaskets, no tools required. KAMLOKS pro- 
vide long years of economical trouble free service. 
Available in any combination to meet coupling requirements 
: in sizes from %" to 4" inclusive. Sizes 4" to 3” precision ma- 
Bs. ee chined of special hard wear resistant bronze. 4” size of hi-tensil 
: a OPALUMIN, (OPW hi-tensil aluminum alloy, as strong as 


bronze, one-third the weight)—4” in bronze on special order. 
Parts A, E, F, are interchangeable with parts B, C, D, G, H, 
Write for 
ra "> OPW CORPORATION 
the KANLOK Story v4 2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


in the same size. 


Price | 
Valves ® Fittings @ Assemblies @ For Handling Hozardouws Liquids 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


LIFE « 


COLLIERS + TIME 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
PATHFINDER 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FARM AND RANCH WITH SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
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ADVERTISEMENT | 


BACKS 


CHAMPION 


DEALERS! 


This advertisement featuring CHAMPION’S Spring circulation impact of over 100,000,000 reader 
Poster is appearing in April issues of impressions—the largest number of magazine 
leading magazines with a combined impressions ever made of any single advertise- 

ment featuring spark plugs exclusively. 


In addition, this Spring Poster will be featured 
in Champion TV spot announcements in many 
of the nation’s top marketing areas. 


This is the kind of advertising support CHAMPION 
gives its dealers. Make sure you capitalize on 
the impact of this tremendous promotion by dis- 
playing CHAMPION Spring Posters prominently 
at your place of business. Available from your 
Champion representative or jobber salesman 
on request. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


BE A CHAMPION DEALER IT PAYS! 
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quality 





BUILDS UP 


For top-quality tires with 
public acceptance that pays off 
in profits —sell Kellys! 





rpenes, more than ever, tire buyers are looking for, 
and insisting on, quality—quality that assures safer, 
smoother driving at lower cost per tire-mile. 


That’s why today, more than ever, a Kelly Distributorship 
can pay off... BIG! 


For Kellys are famous for quality. They’re backed by 
58 years of tire-building “‘know-how’’—built to deliver 
extra thousands of worry-free miles! This is quality you can 
sell, and at top prevailing prices! 


You have a complete line when you carry Kellys—the 
right tire for every car, truck and farm vehicle. 


Collin Kethy Tires is a Good Business! KELLY 


Su re-Stop 
Passenger 


Super Flex 
Passenger 


Cruiser 
Passenger 


Fa o 





Grip-Trac Passenger 
and Truck 





You have an ample trading area—one that gives you 
plenty of room for growth. 


And, with Kellys, you get the continuous support of 
extensive national advertising plus strong sales-promotion 
help at the local level. 


You get, in short, everything you need to develop a big, 
steady volume of business. Find out now about a money- 
making Kelly Franchise in your area. For complete de 
tails, just write: 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 





Proved 
and Improved 
for 58 years! 


TIRES 


Truc Track 


Truck 








Commercial Heavy 


Tread Truck 


Dual Trac 
Special Service 


re 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





JOBBER DEFINITIONS—A sharply-constricted de- 
finition of an oil jobber wil] result if courts uphold 
Federal Trade Commission’s revised complaint against 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) so the commission be- 
lieves. FTC has indicated it is concentrating its at- 
tack against the alleged industry practice of de- 
fining jobbers as those meeting certain standards re- 
gardless of comparative volume of wholesale and re- 
tail sales. “In selecting the customers or prospective 
customers to whom it will grant the tank car price 
on gasoline,” FTC charged, “the respondent’s criterion 
is now, and for many years has been, that the custom- 
er or prospective customer make annual purchases of 
not less than from one to two million gallons of gaso- 
line, have storage facilities sufficient to accept de- 
livery in tank-car quantities, have had a credit stand- 
ing assuring payment for large volume purchases. 
This is the same criterion which for many years has 
also been applied by the respondent’s major com- 
petitors, and under it any question of the distributive 
function performed by the purchaser, that is, whether 
the purchaser is a retail dealer selling to the public 
or a wholesaler selling to retail dealers, is wholly 
immaterial.” 


BAD CREDIT PRACTICE—There are reports that 
some jobbers in parts of the Midwest are accepting 
notes from farmers for gasoline sales, thus defeating 
the purpose of recently enacted legislation reducing 
the time limit for refund of state gasoline tax used 
for non-highway purposes. In Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, the time limit was cut from six months to three 
months, principally at the behest of jobbers as a 
means of speeding up collection of farm accounts. 
But now evidence is coming to light that some jobbers 
and commission agents are, in effect, granting farm 
credit on even longer terms than before through the 
acceptance of notes which, in many cases, will be dif- 
ficult to collect. 


CREDIT CURB OPPOSED—Oil Heat Institute of 
America, Inc., is attempting to secure relaxation of 
consumer credit Regulation W so the industry can 
use its traditional “summer finance plan,” which post- 
pones payment on heating equipment installed in sum- 
mer until the heating season begins. The Institute has 
pointed out to the Federal Reserve System and Na- 
tional Foundation for Consumer Credit, Inc., that 
deferred payment encourages home owners to install 
heating equipment during the summer, thus easing the 
industry’s peak fall installation problem. The credit 
group is preparing a brief for submission to con- 
gressional committees. 
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RUBBER RACE—Rubber companies lost no time 
getting into production on white sidewall tires, after 
the ban was lifted last week. Within two days news- 
paper copy appeared for one brand, telling car owners 
that white sidewalls were on the way, offering liberal 
trade-ins on present tires, and suggesting the easy 
terms of a budget plan. Tire makers indicate white 
sidewalls will be on sale in retail channels by the end 
of the first week in April, although in limited quan- 
tities. It is probable that a good portion of the im- 
mediate white sidewall output will go to the auto- 
mobile makers for installation on new cars. 


A CHANGE IN TUNE?—James K. Knudson, Defense 
Transport Administrator, in a recent talk at Salt 
Lake City intimated that perhaps the time is ripe now 
to reappraise the railroad-highway transportation 
situation with a view to relaxing present restrictions 
on rail-controlled truck fleet operations. If such a 
move materializes and rails do step up their truck 
operations, the question pops up, “Will railroads still 
maintain that trucks ruin highways and axle load 
limits should be fixed at 18,000 lbs., or will there be 
a change in tune to call for easing of higway restric- 
tions and more and better highways to handle modern 
traffic?” 


TRANSPORTATION PARADOX — Movement of 
truck trailers over long distances on railroad flat- 
cars under certain conditions isn’t new—having been 
started first in 1936. However, imposition or prospec- 
tive imposition of ton-mile tax on highway trucking 
reportedly has encouraged some truck operators to 
view this practice with renewed attention. Admittedly, 
there are a number of problems of economics and time 
involved in such operations, but under certain con- 
ditions it works out pretty well. 


VAPOR LOSS PROJECT—Each of the three sections 
of API’s Evaporation Loss Symposium Committee ex- 
pects to have the preliminary draft of its projected 
paper ready for discussion at a joint meeting of the 
groups June 9-13 in Chicago. It already has been de- 
cided that C. C. Ashley, consultant, formerly with 
Shell, will deliver group A’s tentative critica] analysis 
and summary of all existing bibliographical data on 
the mechanics of vapor losses from everything from 
crude to high-vapor-pressure products. California 
Standard’s O. W. Johnson will lead discussion. Group 
B’s job is to explain what occurs in cone roof tanks. 
Group C will have a survey of current known methods” 
for containing and controlling vapors. 











REMOTE REGISTRATION 
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(SPEEDS LOADING, PREVENTS ERRORS. 
INCREASES. PLANT SECURITY 


Think of the advantages the Rockwell system of remote registration 
offers you. It permits meter readings to be visually checked as they 
occur, at practically any distance from the source. It provides unalter- 
able printed tickets for use as delivery slips, for inventory control 
records, as well as for invoicing purposes. It reduces the human 
element of error to a minimum while contributing to overall plant 
security. Get full facts on the Rockwell way to complete control 
over measurement. Write for bulletin. 


One of the many loading racks in the Wilming- 
ton plant with Rockwell Model B-5 Rotocycle 
meters equipped for remote registration. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta « Boston * Chicago * Houston 

Kansas City « Los Angeles * New York «© Pittsburgh * San 
Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 
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.the Rockwell way 


Keeps everything under central control at 
Esso’s Wilmington, N.C. Terminal 





~~ 


General view of Esso's Wilmington Terminal tank 
form, warehouse, loading racks and tank car rack. 
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SIMPLE REMOTE OPERATION 


All truck loading and fueling operations at the Wil- 
mington, N.C. Terminal of Esso Standard Oil Co. are 
controlled from a central point through the use of 
Rockwell Remote Registration units and cylinder oper- 
ated Rockwell-built Nordstrom valves. 

Each Rotocycle meter on the loading platform is 
electrically synchronized to a printing type receiving 
register in the dispatcher’s office. No fuel can be dis- 
pensed through any meter until the dispatcher inserts a 
ticket in the printer, energizes the circuit and opens the 
inlet valve to that meter. This simple, sturdy unit carries 
Underwriter’s approval. It brings big savings in time, 
convenience and protection to those who operate big 
terminals or bulk plants. 


Truck fueling rack with three |-inch Pittsburgh 
Piston meters equipped for remote registration. 


co 





Interior of control room with 26 electrically synchro- 
nized Rockwell receiver units fitted to printing registers. 
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“POPULAR IS RIGHT !" 


Armstrong’s “Tuffy Rhino’ Headlines 
Biggest Promotion in Our History! 


HE STOPS ’EM COLD! 


What a showman! What a sales- 
man! Yes, Tuffy’s making 57 mil- 
lion readers of America’s top 
magazines remember Armstrong’s 
Rhino-Flex construction and 
head for the nearest Armstrong 
sign when they need tires. Why 
not put Tuffy to work for you? 


Hard-selling promotion material 
RMSTRONG 


1 3 available to Armstrong distributors! 
t Rate Flex) : 


TIRES Point of sale packages . . . Identifica- 


tion signs ... Outdoor painted boards 
. . . Window and Floor displays . 
Direct mail . . . Demonstrations. . . 
Novelties. Armstrong Rubber Co., West 
Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Nat- 
chez, Miss., Des Moines, Iowa, 1350 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. Export: 
20 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


ARMSTRONG “TIRES 
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WASHINGTON 





Oil Should Keep Fighting U.S. Grab 
For Control over Industrial Safety 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Further proof 
—although un- 
necessary—of the 
insatiable appe- 
tite of that bureaucratic octopus is 
readily apparent in the government’s 
latest move to grasp all it can within 
its tentacles. With typical disregard 
for the taxpayers’ perilous condition 
today, two administration stalwarts, 
Senators Humphrey and Murray 
(Democrats of Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, respectively) are pressing for 
legislation which would authorize 
government spending and supervision 
in the field of industrial safety—in 
total disregard of the outstanding 
records being marked up by oil and 
other industries on their own initia- 
tive. 

The Murray proposal (S. 2714) 
would provide federal funds for state 
safety agencies, which would be re- 
quired to draw up safety regulations 
as dictated by the Labor Department. 
The Humphrey Bill (S. 2325) would 
go even further and establish, pre- 
sumably well-padded and typically 
idealistic, a Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention in that department. 

What with the unqualified support 
of labor, these fellows probably did 
not reckon on too much trouble in 
pushing through these socialistic 
measures. They have subsequently 
discovered, however, that they’ve 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of opposi- 
tion, with an oil industry representa- 
tive vociferously declaring last week 
that the industry has no need for 
and wants no part of this not-so- 
pretty package. 

* ” . 

Joining spokesmen of other indus- 
tries in tearing wide holes in the 
whole idea was Frank Sluze, director 
of safety for the Ashland Oil and Re- 
fining Co. who also represented the 
National Petroleum Assn. 

In admirable fashion, he laid the 
cards right on the table and told the 
Senate Health Subcommittee there is 
no need for such legislation, since 
statistics prove that workers are 
three times as safe on industrial jobs 
as elsewhere (four times safer in the 
petroleum industry). He also made 
the common sense observations that: 

1. Legislation putting safety con- 
trols in the hands of federal or state 
bureaus would remove the incentive 
spirit that has sparked oil industry 
safety activities. 

2. The taxpayers’ burden would be 
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increased with no assurance of better 
conditions than already achieved. 

3. Government inspectors would be 
poorly qualified to cope with the spec- 
ial problems of an industry so com- 
plex as oil, with the end result that 


industry would either be saddled with | 


unreasonable demands or some haz- 
ards would go unrecognized and ac- 
cident rate would zoom. 

While the oil industry should be 
grateful that its case has been pre- 
sented so clearly and forcefully, it 


should by no means breathe a sigh | 
of relief and turn its attention to | 


more pressing problems. Logic just is 
not that readily absorbed in Wash- 
ington. To make certain that govern- 
ment meddlers don’t interfere with 


the industry’s normal and safe plant | 


operations, Mr. Sluze’s presentation 
should only be the beginning. Con- 
gress should be bombarded with suf- 
ficient oil industry opposition to in- 


sure that these fantasies of Murray | 


and Humphrey are beaten down for 
good. 

Otherwise, with the government 
calling signals, we very well might 
end up with refinery employes hav- 
ing bathing suits prescribed as stand- 


ard safety equipment and office | 
stenographers being compelled to 


wear steel helmets and safety gog- 
gles. 


+ * * 


Wage Stabilization Board, which is | 


just now getting its teeth into the oil 
industry wage controversy, should 
note closely the sentiments expressed 
this past week to Office of Price 
Stabilization by a local union affili- 
ated with the CIO. It seems that the 
union is fearful that any price in- 
crease in crude oil authorized by OPS 
might so saddle refiners with addi- 
tional costs as to result in unem- 
ployment. 

What about the burden on the in- 
dustry of the 25c an hour wage in- 
crease that unions are pressing for? 

> - . 

Circulating rapidly through the oil 
industry now is a story, substantiated 
in full by the Petroleum Administra- 


tion for Defense, of how a long-time 

company official returned to his job | 
earlier this year after serving a long | 
hitch at PAD and was fired almost | 


immediately. PAD swears that com- 
pany heads told this man to his face 
that he was being discharged be- 
cause he did not do enough for the 
company while with the government. 





EVER-TITE 
The World’s Best 


Quick Couplings 


YOU'RE EVER-RIGHT 
WITH EVER -TITE! 


Ever-Tites guarantee absolutely 
tight hose connections in an in- 
stant; cut loading and delivery 
time; prevent leaks and spills 
Ever-Tites will never jam or fail; 
predetermined tightness is pre- 
cision built-in during manufac- 
ture. Ruggedly constructed of fi- 
nest materials to last indefinitely 
even in the hardest service 


Stocked by 
leading equipment distributors 


Made in all sizes 


everywhere 
T Ev 


EVER-TITE 
COUPLING CO. 


7 N 



































— 
¢ FOR FUEL OIL DISTRIBUTORS! 
SUSTAINED ACCURACY 


Every gallon that gets by your cash 
register due to meter inaccuracy kills 
your profit on as many as 

FOUR GALLONS! That's 

why your loading racks and 

tank trucks need the profit- 

protecting ACCURACY... 

the time-proved DEPEND- 

ABILITY . . . of Bowser Ro- 

torol and Xacto meters. 


GALLONAGE 
BOOSTER 


Bowser Micro-Filtered fuel 
oil is a PROVED GALLON- 
AGE BOOSTER. Many fuel 
oil dealers have reported 
substantial profit gains... 
as direct results of this 
sure-fire selling tool. 





The replaceable filter car- 

tridges remove micronically 

small particles not possible with conventional filters .. . 
as well as condensed moisture. 


The reasons why Bowser meters and 
Micro-Filters put more money in your fill 
are yours for the asking. Write for the 
data and judge for yourself. 


This promotional folder on Micro- 
Filtered fuel oil has helped a lot of 
dealers to get new customers. 





(AFD BOWSER, INC., 1301 CREIGHTON AVE., FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
BUYS 
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285,954 SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES ARE TYPE OIL FILTER WAS INSTALLEO 
AT WORK IN THE U.S. EVERY DAY SELLING TBA AS STANDARD E q 
QUIPMENT ON A 
ITEMS. BECAUSE THESE SERVICE STATIONS = ¢ 
———— CHRYSLER IN 1924. IN THE SAME 1K 
ARE CONVENIENT TO THE CUSTOMER, THEY HAVE 
YEAR RICKENBACKER ALSO HAD A a 
SUCCEEDED IN BUILDING UP AN ENVIABLE TBA — PE N 
sag OF BUILT-IN OIL PURIFIER. 
SALES RECORD. FOR EXAMPLE, THE MOTORIST WHO SOO eers xc =, , 
a } 4 


REGULARLY BUYS 10 GALLONS OF GASOLINE ENTERS ae 


we mH) 
é Z A 


A STATION APPROXIMATELY 62 TIMES PER YEAR. Fog 


THUS THE SERVICE STATION BECOMES A HIGHLY ™ Ze 


WAPORTANT TBA OUTLET, FIFTY MILLION PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 
ARE REGISTERED IN THE UNITED STATES THIS 
YEAR. EVERY ONE |S A POTENTIAL CUSTOMER 
FOR TBA! , 50% OF WHICH IS SOLD THROUGH 
SERVICE STATIONS ! AND THE OIL COMPANIES & 
AND OIL JOBBERS WHO MERCHANDISE TBA 


IN 1950...44,115,000 SERVICE 
CALLS WERE MADE BECAUSE 


OF BREAKDOWNS DUE To TBA 

FAILURES. THIS IS BIG BUSINESS MARKET FOR OIL FILTERS COULD 

FOR THE MAJOR OIL COMPANIES REACH $115,000,000 IN 1951" SAYS 

AND INDEPENDENT JOBBERS JIM LIGHTBURN SALES MANAGER 

WHO SUPPLIED THE TBA RepLace- PUROLATOR INC."To HELP US TELL 

MENTS FOR THESE CAR OWNERS. PUROLATOR'S STORY TO THE MAJOR OIL 
COMPANIES AND INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 
WHO WILL MERCHANDISE THESE FILTERS, 
WE DEPEND ON NPR” 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. x CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OFFICES: IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA + HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


*TBA iS THE OIL INDUSTRY'S DESIGNATION FOR TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES 


“IT tS ESTIMATED THAT THE 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Canadian Crude Seen Potential Source 


Of 150,000 B/D for Northwest States 


The possibility of a 150,000 b/d 
flow of Alberta crude oil into the 
U. S. Pacific Northwest was outlined 
March 24 by D. L. Roberts, vice 
president of Canadian Bechtel, Ltd., 
engineering-construction company. He 
said demand for oil products in 
Washington and Oregon is estimated 
at 250,000 b/d in 1954, and almost 
300,000 b/d by 1960. 


Before any crude oil from any 
source can enter the Pacific North- 
west, however, refinery capacity of a 
substantial nature will have to be 
constructed in Washington and Ore- 
gon, Mr. Roberts said in a talk pre- 
pared for American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


“There are only three small refin- 
eries in Seattle, Spokane and Port- 
land with a combined capacity of 
12,000 b/d,” Mr. Roberts pointed out. 
“Whether new refineries would be 
economical or competitive as com- 
pared with expansion of California 
facilities and continued movement of 
products to the Northwest depends 
on several factors: the prices of com- 
petitive crudes, the cost of refining 
in California versus refining in the 
Northwest, and the ability of Cali- 
fornia oil fields to meet the entire 
crude demand of the Pacific Coast 
states.” 


Import Duty Barrier—Mr. Rob- 
erts noted that one possible obstacle 
stands in the way of delivering Al- 
berta crude to the Pacific Northwest 
at a favorable competitive price. 
That is the present U.S. import duty 
of 10.5c per bbl. on some oil and 21c 
per bbl. on other, which resulted 
from abrogation of U.S.-Mexican 
trade agreements in December, 1950, 
but which may be modified or re- 
moved by current negotiations. 


“From these considerations,” Mr. 
Roberts said, “it would appear that 
refinery expansion in the Pacific 
Northwest is a pertinent development 
over the next decade.” 


Anticipated British Columbia de- 
mand in 1954 is only 37,500 b/d and 
will rise to an estimated 50,000 b/d 
in 1960, leaving Trans Mountain Pipe 
Line Co. with 150,000 b/d of Alberta 
crude to dispose of in other markets, 
when its Edmonton-to-Vancouver 
crude line is brought up to full ca- 
pacity. He said that oil situation in 
California, Washington and Oregon 
indicates “very strong probability” 
that the line’s throughput will be in- 
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creased substantially beyond the 75,- 
000 b/d initial volume soon after it 
is put in operation late in 1953 “and 
that the ultimate capacity may be 
reached in a comparatively short 
time.” 


California Supply—Mr. Roberts had 
this to say about the California 
situation: 

“According to the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, there is not 
enough oil production in California 
today to meet the requirements of the 
armed services and civilians in the 
area west of the Rocky Mountains, 
although refining capacity is ade- 
quate if crude were available. . . 


“Even if there were no military re- 
quirements, it seems unlikely that the 
California oil fields can continue to 
supply their traditional markets 
much longer, unless the tidelands are 
opened to development. Historically, 
the demand for petroleum products 
in the Pacific Coast states has been 
supplied by California. The findings 
of an independent research group in- 
dicate that demand was more than 
900,000 b/d last year, and by 1960 
it may reach 1,240,000 b/d. 


“Their study estimates that Cali- 
fornia reserves will remain above four 
billion bbls. during the next 10 years, 
but even at that figure, it would be 
necessary to produce oil at 11% of 
estimated reserves to meet demand in 
1960. A producibility factor in ex- 
cess of 9% is not considered good 
operating practice if extended for 
more than a limited period such as 
may be required by war. 


“Obviously another source of crude 
oil must be made available unless 


California decides to deplete its pres- 
ent available reserves at an uncon- 
scionable rate or develops additional 
reserves.” 

Energy equivalent to 12.5% of total 
energy consumed on Pacific Coast in 
1950 could be supplied by the Trans 
Mountain crude line if it were com- 
pleted and operating at full 200,000 
b/d capacity now, Mr. Roberts said. 
Even in 1960, at full capacity it could 
supply 7.9%, he added. 


Gasoline Stocks Record—v. S. gas- 
oline inventories set a new all-time 
high for the fourth consecutive week 
on March 22, according to API sta- 
tistics (see summary table below). 

The total of 147,596,000 bbls. was 
4.5% above the 141,239,000 bbls. 
shown for March 24, 1951. This rep- 
resented a gain of 1% as compared 
with the situation a week earlier (see 
NPN March 26, p. 8). 


Improvement was noted in the East 
Coast picture, where gasoline stocks 
figured 307,000 bbls. higher than a 
year ago in contrast to the decline 
shown in last week’s NPN calcula- 
tions. The only district where a de- 
cline still was evident was the West 
Coast. There stocks were 1,926,000 
bbls. behind a year ago. 


Following table shows stocks held 
in each of the five API refining dis- 
tricts: 


Gasoline Stocks 
Week 


District 

(thousands of bbis.) 
30,479 30,172 
2—Midwest .......... 54,693 49,455 
3—Gulf Coast 41,162 38,496 
4—Rocky Mountain... 5,871 5,799 
5—West Coast 1 17/317 


141,239 


1—East Coast 


Totals 147,596 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion also reached a new all-time high 
in the week ended March 22, up 2,100 
b/d from the previous record set in 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 


(U. S. Totals—B. of M. basis) 
Week 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent — 
Gasoline .. 

Kerosine “2 
Distillate fuel oil . 
Residual fuel oil . 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished — 147,596,000 


Kerosine ... a 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
March 15 
(figures in bbls.) 
6,693,000 

500,000 


92.6 
21,756,000 
2,472,000 
10,219,000 
8,981,000 


146,165,000 
14,941,000 
47,972,000 
36,054,000 
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Selling Nor’way Anti-Rust is a quick way to an 
easy profit. No service, no labor—just pour it in. 
This perfectly blended combination of corrosion 
inhibitors is a warm weather necessity. Motorists 
need it as summer protection from RUST—the 
cooling system’s worst enemy. RUST can clog the 
system, cause overheating, inefficient operation 
and even cooling system failure. During the summer 
months, RUST forms rapidly when plain water 

is used in the radiator. But add one can of 
Nor’way Anti-Rust to the water and every metal 
in the system is protected—the system stays clean 
and rust-free all summer. Keep your customers out 
of trouble . . . sell them Nor’way Anti-Rust! 
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NorR’WAY ANTI-RUST 
WATER PUMP LUBRICANT 


ag corrosion... 


SQUEAKY WATER PUMP? 


Recommend NOR'WAY ANTI-RUST... 
it lubricates water pump seals—reduces 
wear and leaks ... stops the SQUEAK. 


Non WAY 














NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 








SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
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the week ended March 8. New record 
output averaged 6,442,600 b/d, repre- 
senting a gain of 18,200 b/d over the 
previous week. 

Refinery runs of crude oil dropped 
sharply in the week ended March 22 
as compared with the preceding week. 
Kerosine and distillate withdrawals 
from storage totaled 2,127,000 bbls. as 
compared with 2,552,000 bbls. in the 
previous week. 

Non-use concept of conservation 
held by a number of people is false, 
President Eugene Holman of Jersey 
Standard asserted in an address 
March 25 before the American Assn. 
of Petroleum Geologists in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Holman advocated “true con- 
servation—which is not hoarding, but 


efficient and intelligent use” of nat- 
ural resources. A conception that 
raw materials for human use are in- 
exhaustible is held by a number of 
persons and that idea seems to be 
growing, Mr. Holman asserted. 

Regarding oil in particular, Mr. 
Holman said that in the U. S. alone 
as much oil has been produced since 
1938 as was known to exist in the 
country that year. And, he noted, 
despite that great withdrawal, the 
domestic industry’s proved reserves 
are at an all-time high. 

“It’s as though we started out with 
a tank of oil, used it up, and had a 
bigger tankful left,” he said. 

This is because the industry has 
accumulated both financial and tech- 
nical means to find more oil and get 





20 Million Messages 


.-.én the SATURDAY EVENING POST this Spring 












A famous name... top quality 
products...and powerful pro- 
motion—adds up to a sure-fire 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITY for 
you and your dealers. Be sure 
that stocks are complete... ready 
for the Spring selling season! 





WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY + 





telling—selling complete 
cooling system care 

to motorists across the 
nation! 


Large-space consumer 
advertising running 
consistently to tie-in with 
Spring tune-up time. 
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920 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


‘Warner-Patterson Company of Canada, Limited, 191 Queen Street East, Toronto | 


more use out of it, Mr. Holman point- 
ed out. 

“And I think,” he added, “we've 
only begun to use the energy poten- 
tial in a barrel of oil.” 

Liquid hydrocarbons, he said, will 
be taken from oil shales, tar sands, 
coal “and other sources” not used 
now when “and if” it becomes neces- 
sary; finally, atomic power and per- 
haps solar energy probably will dis- 
place fossil fuels in some applica- 
tions, thus making them available for 
other use. 

Increased aviation gasoline output 
was urged by Deputy PAD Bruce K. 
Brown in a telegram to the nation’s 
refiners, who asserted that the “sup- 
ply situation continues critical” and 
that the military had boosted its 
April requirements. 

Refinery improvements are being 
planned by Shell Oil for its Wilming- 
ton and Martinez, Calif. plants. 


At Wilmington, the company plans 
a new 52,000 b/d crude distillation 
unit to rep'ace two existing units and 
increase throughput capacity by 20,- 
000 b/d to 86,000 b/d. Still in de- 
sign stage, the unit is expected to be 
in operation some time in 1954. 


At Martinez, Shell has under con- 
struction an “extension” of a distil- 
lation unit which will increase ca- 
pacity by 5,000 b/d to 36,000 b/d. 
This improvement is expected to be 
completed in late September. 


Extensive additions are being 
planned for Leonard Refineries at 
Alma, Mich., which will install a new 
synthetic crude tower and make ad- 
ditions to and revamp its gas plant. 
When the project is completed, 
Leonard will be able to process 7,000 
b/d of gas oils in its catalytic crack- 
ing unit, which originally was rated 
at 3,000 b/d charge capacity. 

Total imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts averaged 857,800 b/d in the week 
ended March 22, up 23,700 b/d from 
the previous week, according to API. 

Exports of major products from 
the U. S. increased to an average of 
221,600 b/d for the week ended Feb. 
29 from an average of 127,300 b/d 
the previous week, according to a 
PAD report. 

January gasoline consumption esti- 
mates for 12 states and the District 
of Columbia were reported by API as 
follows (in thousands of gals.): 


Jan. Jan. % 
1952 19651 Change 
Alabama 53,494 50,696 + 5.5 
Delaware ........ 8,513 7.205 + 9.1 
Dist. of Columbia 16.920 16.466 + 2.8 
PERN 92.474 85,907 + 7.6 
ee 16.208 15,598 + 3.9 
Maryland ........ 47.254 42,027 +10.1 
Michigan ........ 156.892 167,278 — 6.2 
Minnesota ....... 2.507 62.009 + 08 
New Hampshire 9.842 9,701 + 1.5 
gd 16,283 15,711 + 3.6 
Virginia ......... 74,019 69,414 + 6.6 
West Virginia ... 29.6°6 29.331 + 1.2 
Wyoming ........ 8,717 8,274 + 5.4 
Dee. Dee. % 
1951 1950 Change 
New Hampshire .. 10,602* 10,382 + 2.1 


* Revised. 
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Hundreds of Requests 
for “Pipeline on Wheels” 
Channeled to Oil Companies 


The demand for Du Pont’s new mov- 
ie, “Pipeline on Wheels” has been far 
heavier than anticipated. 

The film, specially designed for oil 
companies to use in their own public 
relations programs, shows how gaso- 
line tank trucks are made safe to op- 
erate on public highways. It is suit- 
able for showing to civic organiza- 
tions, state and municipal officials, 
association meetings and other simi- 
lar groups. 

An unexpectedly large demand for 
the film sprang up from non-oil or- 
ganizations such as insurance com- 
panies, fire departments and other 
interested groups and hundreds of 
these organizations requested the 
for their own use. But, because of 
Du Pont’s policy to distribute the film 
exclusively through the oil com- 
panies, these groups have been asked 
to request a showing from their regu- 
lar petroleum supplier . . . thus creat- 
ing public contact opportunities for 
the oil companies. 











New Information on 
Gasoline Storage Stability 


Modern gasolines are modifying our 
conception of gasoline stability . . . and 
the ways of measuring it. 

Although gum complaints have been 
few, there has been a growing feeling 
among refiners that induction ated 
tests are not as satisfactory for predict- 
ing storage stability of modern gaso- 
lines as they were when applied to 
earlier fuels. 

Some new light was recently thrown 
on this problem in a paper, “Stability 
of Present-Day Gasolines,” presented 
by Richard O. Bender at the February 
meeting of the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association in Beaumont, Texas. 

This paper, co-authored by N. D. 
Lawson, A. R. Kernen and R. O. Ben- 
der, all associated with the Du Pont 
Petroleum Chemicals Division, deals 
with the relationship between acceler- 
ated laboratory tests and storage test 
results, and the effect of additives as 
measured by these tests. 

The data presented in the paper are 
based on laboratory storage tests at 
110° F., conducted by the Du Pont Pe- 
troleum Laboratory. It indicates that in- 
duction periods of modern gasolines do 
not correlate with stability behavior in 
this type of storage. The tests also in- 
dicate that Metal Deactivator provides 
much greater storage stability than can 
be predicted from accelerated tests. 

Since much of the information pre- 
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DuPont Petroleum Research 
Finds New Answers 
to the Problem of “Knock” 


Continuing Du Pont Deposit Studies Offer New Data 
On How Engine Deposits Affect Octane Requirements 


Why does an engine have an increasing tendency to knock during the first 
few thousand miles of operation? If, as generally believed, deposits are a 
contributing factor, how do they contribute? And do “leaded” gasolines 
accentuate the increase in knocking tendency? 





A PRODUCTION MULTI-CYLINDER AUTO ENGINE was used for studying the ther- 
mal insulating effect of engine deposits at the Du Pont Petroleum Laboratory. 


The Du Pont Petroleum Laboratory set 
out to find the answers to these ques- 
tions and came up with some very in- 
teresting results. 

The Du Pont research workers 
found, for example, that knocking ten- 
dency of the combustion chamber de- 

ysits is independent of the amount of 
both tetraethyl lead and sulfur present 
in commercial type fuels and lubri- 
cants. Gasolines containing up to 








sented in the paper is at variance with 
accepted concepts of storage stability, 
it is stimulating discussion in the refin- 
ing industry. Copies of the paper are 
available to you through the Du Pont 
Petroleum Chemicals Division district 
offices. 





3 ml TEL per gallon were used in the 
tests. 

To accurately determine just how 
deposits might increase the octane re- 
quirement of an engine, the Petroleum 
Laboratory studied the most likely con- 
tributing factors. . . 


VOLUME EFFECT 


The volume of the deposit itself ac- 
tually increases the compression ratio 
by decreasing the combustion chamber 
volume. Raising the compression ratio 
naturally boosts the octane requirement 
of the engine by increasing the tem- 
perature and pressure of combustion 
chamber gases. 

This compression ratio increase is 
proportional to the amount by which 
the deposit reduces clearance volume. 
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Du Pont Research 


So, by measuring the physical volume 
occupied by deposits, the laboratory 
was able to calculate the resulting 
change in compression ratio. 

After translating this change into 
terms of octane requirement, the lab- 
oratory found that 20 to 40% of the 
knocking harm was due to the volume 
effect 3 deposits. 


CATALYTIC EFFECT 


To study the catalytic effect of deposits 
on combustion reactions, the Du Pont 
researchers injected finely divided de- 
posits (and their individual constitu- 
ents) into the combustion chambers of 
clean engines. Deposits from both 
leaded and unleaded fuels were used. 
The variation in knocking tendency 
caused by the different deposits was 
then determined. 

None of the deposits or their con- 
stituents increased the octane require- 
ment. And, surprisingly, some deposit 
dusts, mainly those from leaded fuels, 
produced a definite reduction in octane 
requirement. From this, Du Pont has 
evidence that an increase in knocking 
tendency is not necessarily due to the 
catalytic effect of deposits. 


THERMAL INSULATING EFFECT 


Since any factor which upsets combus- 
tion chamber heat balance may affect 
octane requirement, the thermal insul- 
ating effect of deposits was also studied 
by the Petroleum Laboratory. 

As deposit formation progressed in a 
test engine, the resulting change in 
heat transferred to the coolant was 
measured. For comparison, the effect 
on octane requirement in a clean en- 
gine was also obtained . . . by raising 
the coolant temperature enough to re- 
duce the transfer from the combustion 
chamber by an equivalent amount. 

By comparing these measurements, 
it was found that the heat insulating 
effect of deposits could account for a 
major portion of the increase in octane 
requirement. 


SERVICE TO PETROLEUM 
AND AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Results of these studies in booklet form 
have been made available through the 
S.A.E. ... and the Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division. If additional 
copies are required ask your nearest 
Du Pont district office for the booklet 
“Possible Mechanisms By Which Com- 
bustion Chamber Deposits Accumulate 
and Influence Knock.” 





CO-AUTHOR OF PAPER ON GASOLINE STABILITY 


RICHARD O. BENDER, Assistant Techni- 
cal Manager of the Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division, is co-author of the 
pepe, “Stability of Present-Day Gaso- 
ines,” which is described elsewhere in 
this issue of the Petroleum Chemicals 
Division News. 

Previous to his present job, he was 
in charge of the Chemical Division of 
the Du Pont Petroleum Laboratory. In 
this capacity, his activities included 
development and product application 
work on additives for sods ose fuel 
oils, lube oils and greases. 

Before joining the Du Pont Com- 
pany in 1941, Bender was with the 
Sinclair Refining Company. He was 
graduated from Swarthmore College 
with a B.S. in Chemistry. 





RICHARD O. BENDER 








Du Pont Historical Highlights 





E. I. du Pont, founder of the Du Pont 
Company, early established a tradition 
of research by conducting experiments 
in his kitchen. His unending efforts to 
improve processes and products irri- 
tated one stockholder, who thought the 
Company should stick to what it had. 
Eventually, Mr. du Pont bought out 
the shareholder for about five times his 
original investment. 

Since E. I. du Pont’s time, the re- 
search activities of the Company have 
been constantly expanded. And, in ad- 
dition to the general research carried 
on at the Du Pont Experimental Station, 
Du Pont scientists are constantly work- 
ing on the specialized problems of 
many individual industries. The de- 


Petroleum Chemic:z 





posit studies described in this edition 
of the Petroleum Chemicals Division 
News are an example of Du Pont’s fun- 
damental research on combustion, a 
field of direct interest to the petroleum 
and automotive industries. 





LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Here is a partial listing of the bulletins, 
reports, booklets and aids available to 
you through your Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division district office: 
Safety for the Small Refinery — A 42- 
age book on how to set up an ef- 
ective small refinery safety pro- 
gram Serial A-2848 
Possible Mechanisms By Which Com- 
bustion Chamber Deposits Accumu- 
late and Influence Knock 
Serial A-2087a 
Stability of Present-Day Gasolines — A 
12-page paper on the value of stor- 
age tests — as compared with induc- 
tion period—for determining stability 
of modern gasolines. Serial A-3199 
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Better Things for Better Living 
. «+ through Chemistry 
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@ Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Petroleum Chemicals Division 


Chicago, itl. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


District 


New York, N. Y. 
Offices: 


District Tulsa, Okla. 
Laboratories: Houston, Texas 


Wilmington, Del. 
Chicago, III. 
El Monte, Calif. 


IN CANADA: Conadian Industries Limited — Toronto, Ontario — Montreal, Quebec — Calgary, Alberta 
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Globe-Union Grids 


Help make your customers “Battery happy” 





































“NONSPILL” safety vents 
prevent acid spilling over 
—protect adjacent vehicle 
parts. 






FLEXIBLE, rubber. 
ted posts ab- 
sorb shock, prevent 


battery leckage 
and snapping of 
~ terminals. 
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GLOBE-UNION GRID features 
combine to assure longer 
plate life and high battery 
capacity. They are cast from 
pure, laboratory-checked lead 
and are scientifically alloyed 
with antimony for rugged 
durability. V-shaped interlocking construction 
holds active material more securely. Pebble 
coating of grid bars provides a stronger bond 
with the super-active oxides. Life-lengthening 
balance is built in by giving extra thickness 
to the positive grids. Corrosion is minimized 
because virtually all of the grid is covered 
with active material. The tougher, stronger 
Globe-Union grid maintains a uniform flow of 
current through the mass of active oxides. 










HIGH - POROSITY sepa- 
rators permit quick 
release of power. 










If it's engineered and made 
by Globe Union—it's RIGHT 


FROM THE t; 
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CHEMICALLY SET 
plates promote more 
power, prolong bat- 


- builds quality batteries for 
Globe-Union builds quality vl 


original equipment and for mass mer- 
chondising under the trade names of 
GLOBE SPINNING POWER and leading 
private brands. 


GLOBE-UNION INC. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Battery Production Plants At: ATLANTA, GA. © BOSTON, MASS. © CINCINNATI, O. © DALLAS, TEXAS © EMPORIA, KANS. © HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y. © LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © MEMPHIS, TENN. © MINERAL RIDGE. O. © OREGON CITY, ORE. © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
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Here’s the pitch! Purolator is releas- 
ing big ads in SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, April 5... Lirg, April 7... 
COLLIER’s, April 12 . . . telling motor- 
ists and dealers all about this terrific 
tie-up . . . spelling out exactly what 
a Filter Check means in dollars— 
and common sense. 


And, finally Purolator is buttoning up 
the entire job with power-proved, on- 
the-spot displays that say, ‘‘Here’s 
where you BUY” and “‘What are you 
waiting for!’ . . .displays that tie up 
dealer, magazine advertising 100%. 


“What's in it for me?” Glad you 
asked! For everybody in the business 
—everywhere—Purolator’s Filter 
Check Time can be the biggest 
money-maker of the year. 


Here’s why: Every motorist will 
come in for spring oil change. This 
year, every motorist who comes in 
can be sold a Purolator refill right 
along with his oil change. And don’t 
forget the profit on the extra quart of oil ! 


Act now . 
all your dealers are stocked with 
Purolator Refills. (2) See that all of 
them get up their Filter Check Time 
displays. (3) See that they all know 
all about Filter Check Time. ° 


Still time—for quick action . . . for 
letters, phone calls, special meetings. 
But let’s go! Remember—what you 
put in—you get out—in extra busi- 
ness all along the line. If you, or any 
of your dealers, need anything—stock 
or displays, address: Dept. A 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





. . 3 ways! (1) See that . 


NO. 1... WITH EVERYONE! 


NO. |... BECAUSE Purolators remove 
more dirt, finer dirt, faster, including 
particles so small they're measured in 
microns—that's less than | /39 millionths 
of an inch in diameter. 


NO. | . . . BECAUSE Purolators leave 
important additives in. 


NO. | .. . BECAUSE Purolators alone 
have Dirt-Check Windows to speed filter 
check, make sales easier, faster. 
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DEALERS OKAY FILTER CHECK 
- + « Coast fo coast 


No wonder! Dealers all like the added $1.00 to 
$1.50 extra profit that will come in with every 
Purolator Refill they sell. They like the extra 
Purolator business Filter Check Time promises for 
the month ahead. 
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Purolator’s big Nation-wide Filter Zz 4 
Check Time Advertising Program a bd A Ad 


Big ads like this—in the SaTuRDAY a a : ; | 
EveENING Post, Lire, CoLLier’s—tell “Si . — iL FILTE 
the motorist to come in . . . tell him to i ei . tas, 


be sure to ask for a Filter Check. as d — . — a CHECK TI F 
sah ie Ss ~ 
Tested displays like this remind every >> a. 
Miffiistes ©? *s 4 >> 


motorist that stops in that here’s the 


place to get a Filter Check he saw a 2a 4 a , % 
advertised. et bi > st ll he , 


PUROLATOR ‘crc. 


(ENGINEERED FOR d EVERY MAKE OF CAR ) 
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Ct TREES ase on nto 
Drivers today demand greater tire safety. 


And that’s exactly what this great new Norwalk 

4, “Safety Sipe” delivers—greater safety through 

' the unique road-gripping action of its 5520 

=, individual sipes and holding edges. But . . . 

‘ more important still . . . greater safety at no 

extra cost... extra safety within the reach of 
the average driver’s pocketbook. 


Add the reputation, resources and research 
me of one of America’s leading tire makers plus 
So eel Pe it a confidence-winning guaranty that protects 
PLGA pasate at HOME 5 Detain wiki, Ne sie _,, against all road hazards—there’s a combina- 
‘ SIN eins rag nag ae ae tion that spells bigger volume, sales, profits 
ee ip attr ee! fio from the start. 


Be $43 eRR nN 
$4 ‘ ‘ e 


Me ee 
If you are a petroleum marketer planning 
to broaden your service to meet today’s con- 
tantly stiffening competition, our “Safety 
Sipe” story will interest you. Write for it 
today to: The Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber 
Corp.) Norwalk, Conn. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 

GUARANTEED TO 
WIN FRIENDS AND 
BUILD TIRE VOLUME 


RS are ES 
Plants at Norwalk and West Haven, Conn., “ 


Natchez, Miss. and Des Moines, lowa. 
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MILLIONS 


OF CAR OWNERS 


KNOW 
MARFAK 


G 
Sell the chassis lube jobs 
that keep them coming 
back .. . to you! 


MARFAK really does a job—and 
millions of car owners know it! 
Continuous national advertising 
keeps telling them and selling 
them. They can feel the difference 
after Marfak lubrication — in 


This cant happen tO YOUL | stn siting and asi ha. 
‘cars with MARFAK ee ns, Shas 
customers coming back to you... (2) While 
chassis lubrication they on thet you have many 

y, TBA sales! 


Talk to a Texaco representative 
about the increased profits that 
Marfak can build for you. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


bess all you 


“ofits 2 ni 


Wie 
sa chi A MARF, AK 
Lutnicato™ 

















FASTER 


ACCOUNTING 
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~-. With IBM Electronic Business Machines 





IBM Electronic Machines are simplifying the 
tremendous accounting job of the oil industry. 

Electronic tubes enable these machines to proc- 
ess huge quantities of accounting and statistical 
data at unprecedented speeds—and with uncanny 
accuracy. Results range from the performance of 
day-to-day accounting to the solution of the most 
complex research and engineering problems. 

With the flexibility and speed of these machines 
at its command, the petroleum industry has at its 
fingertips information about every phase of its 
operations. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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A U.S.Royal Basis for Business — 


True Quality Loyal Customers 


Again and again, sales records testify to the overwhelming 
power of U. S. Royal quality. It has no equal in attracting 
customers—sparking them to buy—and keeping them sold. 
No wonder the bulk of the U. S. Royal Dealer’s sales is in 
the top-quality, top-profit zones. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Makes All Single-Purpose Greases Obsolere 
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INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 
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What do THE PETERSONS 
of Santa Monica, Cal. look 
for in automotive service ? 


MRS. LEONA PETERSON says, “I buy most of 
the gas and oil for our car, so I really appre- 
ciate the place that does the little things with- 
out being asked, things like checking the 
water and oil and wiping the windshield. And 


MR. LESLIE PETERSON says,‘‘I'm not mechani- 
cally minded, so I like to be told when the car 
needs something like a motor tune-up or lubri- 
cation or an oil change. I like to feel that the 
dealer will ‘take charge,’ doing everything 


I wish they wouldn’t ask me what weight and 
grade of oil we use —can’t they tell?”’ 


necessary to keep the car running well and 
economically for me.” 





“And when the car does need something like a spark plug, 
battery or part replaced,” continues Mr. Peterson, “I like him to 
recommend a brand I’m familiar with—one advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post, for example. I’ve read the Post for 35 years, 
so if it’s advertised in the Post, I’m familiar with it!”’ 

The Peterson family is typical of the millions of Post families 
who are pre-sold on the automotive products advertised in their 
favorite magazine. 

No wonder Post-advertised lines are your fastest-selling 
lines. And no wonder the Post carries more automotive adver- 
tising to more people than any other magazine! 


-gels to the 
heart of America 
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THE PETERSONS live at 703 14th Street, Santa 
Monica, California. The family car is a ’48 Frazer, 
but they all take an interest in Tommy’s “hot 
rod” (above). 

















.. «MAKE ONE 
METER MORE 
ECONOMICAL 
THAN ANOTHER 





In 20 minutes a bulk plant meter can deliver oil 


' worth more than the meter itself. In a year a truck 
j CHUACY meter accounts for oil worth 300 times the meter’s 


cost! If a meter's accuracy slips even a fraction 

of a percent, it may add up to big losses before 
you discover it. The only sure protection is the dependable accuracy 
of the finest meters you can buy—backed by a regular testing and 
maintenance program. 





' 


All meters are accurate when new. Make sure they'll sustain this ac- 
curacy over a long life without constant ‘‘babying"’ or frequent replace- 
ment of parts. Here's where Red Seals can make big savings for you. 
There’s only one moving part in the measuring chamber. Capillary oil 
seal minimizes wear. No distortion due to pressure. Calibration is sensi- 
tive, easy, positive—won't ‘‘drift.’’ Easy to take apart for cleaning. 
Precision units are quickly available to replace dirt-damaged or work- 
worn parts. A nation-wide network of special testing equipment and 
factory-trained mechanics is at your service if you need it. 

In terms of dollars and cents, sustained accuracy and low main- 
tenance quickly outweigh all other considerations such as differences 
in initial price, pumping costs, etc. So put Red Seal meters at all key 
points ...in bulk plants and tank trucks. Ask your nearest Neptune 
representative or jobbers for details and prices. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS « DENVER + LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE » NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. * Canadian Factory: TORONTO 14, ONT. 





SUISHED for sustained accuracy and low maintenance 
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L‘O:N'G on looks 
for the long run 


Tank trailers finished in eye-catching 
DULUX colors make a good impression 
... proudly identify your fleet 


Your trucks represent your company. 
They carry your name and standard be- 
fore a vast audience. Wherever they roll— 
long run or short haul—tank trailers, like 
the one pictured, are spotted by thousands 
of people . . . many of whom are good 
business prospects. ' 
More and more fleet operators today 
use Du Pont DULUX Enamel to create 
that good impression. They’ve found that 
a DULUX finish keeps its handsome gloss 
through months of mileage, despite tough 
weather, road grime and hard knocks. 
They’ve seen how DULUX colors become 
brilliant again after every wipe-down. 


These DULUX qualities are chemically 
engineered by Du Pont to mean less paint- 
shop time, more road time for your trucks 

. lighter maintenance costs for the long 
run. 


So keep your eye on the potential cus- 
tomers who watch your trucks. Specify 
Du Pont DULUX Enamel for your main- 
tenance painting: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 











w| 


pret’ 











New 32-page book shows benefits of 


DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING. 


A scientific interior painting plan is fully de- 


scribed and illustrated in a new book which suggests 
many ways color can be put to work in your sales 
rooms, rest rooms, etc.—at no extra cost. Send for 
your free copy today! 


COU PON 


ENAMEL 


Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. NPN-4, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me, at no cost, the new Du Pont Color Condition- 
ing book 


Name 





Title 





THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Firm 





Address 





City and State 
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AUTO-LITE ‘STEELDUCTOR” 


LOOK HOW AUTO-LITE WIRE AND 
CABLE HELPS YOU SELL 4 WAYS 


Packaged to sell 


beautifully packaged in silver foil. 
Sells on sight. 


Meets every car need 
. . from battery cable to spark plug wire 
—for every car and truck on the highway. 


Colorful displays 
. . @n ample supply of posters, counter 
and window material. 


a 
Backed by promotion 
... the best advertised name in the auto- 
motive after-market. 


Check on this fast-moving line today. 
See your jobber. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Merchandising Division 
Toledo 1, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 





Spark Plug Wire 


Auto-Lite “Steelductor”, a Silver-sheathed high tension 
ignition cable, employs a seven-strand conductor of 
Stainless Steel, instead of the conventional nineteen 
strands of copper wire. Gives remarkable improvements 
in performance when employed in shielded circuits. 


Prithary Wire 


Highly resistant to attacks of 
heat and oil. Auto-Lite Silver- 
sheathed Flextrand primary 
wire permits easier stripping 
and soldering . . . gives lo 
life ... and is easy to i 


\\s 


\\ 


\\ 


Battery Cable 


Auto-Lite Battery Cable, 
complete with the new 
Power Line Terminal that 
resists corrosion... assures 
excellent contact . . . com- 
plete customer satisfaction. 












EVERY FRAM SALE | 
HAS A TWIN 


FRAM Boosts Your TBA Profits 
and Oil Sales, too—an Extra Quart 
with Every Cartridge Change 






















Put Fram in your TBA Program for extra 
profits all around. Fram builds sound, steady 
business on its own. And Fram is a TBA 
stimulator because the famous Fram slogan, 
“‘How’s your oil filter?”’ gets dealers under the 
hood . . . gives them the chance to sell other 
important TBA items. Fram helps petroleum 
sales—an extra quart of oil with every oil and 
cartridge change. And most important of all, 
Fram Sells Best because . . 


a * 2 
a ha _ 





and heres the PROOF! 


support makes Fram your most profit- 
Actual Tests Prove FRAM Best able filter line for TBA sales. It’s known 


In identical scientific laboratory tests and used by 15,000,000 American 
Fram Cartridges removed more dirt,and motorists. 
removed it faster, than all other popular Write, wire or phone for details on 
brands tested. The chart below shows fyam’s complete TBA proposition. No 
the results at a glance! It’s positive proof obligation, naturally. 
that Fram Filters Best! FraM CorPorRATION, Providence 16, R.I. 

This product superiority coupled with In Canada: J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., 
gigantic advertising and merchandising Toronto, Ontario. 

















OIL + AIR + FUEL * WATER 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION . 


APRIL 2, 


Hats off—she made it! And back at the 
turn of the century, completing along journey 
by car was a considerable achievement. 


It took a strong man to hold these early 
models on the rutted roads that linked Amer- 
ican towns and cities. 


Contrast this with today’s magnificent auto- 
mobiles that even a child could drive. And 
take a look at the concrete strips that make 
a day’s journey a pleasant form of relaxation. 


Yes, the modern, efficient automobile is one 
of the most dependable servants we have in 
our day-to-day living. And the petroleum in- 
dustry’s ability to furnish fuels and lubricants 
in ever-increasing quantity and quality has 
helped make it so. 


1952 


GULF REFINING COMPANY .- 





As part of this indispensable industry, the 
Gulf Companies have always labored to ad- 
vance the contributions of oil to automotive 
progress, thus contributing to the comfort 
and well-being of American motorists. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IN VALUE 


Money FIRST in coset 


Maker FOR COMPLETE TUBE REPAIR 


for over 100,000 SERVICE Recommended by all Lead 
Service Stations 













and approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


No. 6695 


DILLECTRIC 
OUTFIT 


e repoirs 


» 6685 DELUXE PRESS 
AMP with ¢ 
>r either 110 
220 volt A 


j 
i 


No. 6611 — 40 SMALI Get set now to profit from the big tube repair season. Mod- 
ee ernize with the bandiest, quickest, surest way to safely repair : 

No- 6612 — 40 SMALL tubes. Dillectric is all-electric. You simply place a ready-pre- 

80 OVAL PATCH UNITS pared Dillectric Speed Patch or Valve Stem on the buffed tube 

Ne. 6607 LARGE ROUND injury, attach the Electric Heating Unit, insert in the Dillectric 

10 PATCH UNITS Clamp, and flip the operating arm. Automatically Dillectric 

No. cath Aaietties gives exact time, exact beat, exact pressure for a perfectly 

10 PICK a vulcanized repair, always. You just can’t beat Dillectric for 

; speedy, efficient, profitable service. It’s a real money-maker 

4 vale 3 for over 100,000 service stations. Ask your wholesaler, tire or 


oil company, today. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East 82nd St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


DILLECTRIC 


Speed Patch 
TUBE REPAIRS 
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NOJC SPEAKER Frank M. Porter, API president, is shown addressing one of the council sessions at Savannah, Ga. Left to right, 
Hiff Horning, secretary-treasurer of NOJC; L. T. White, Cities Service; C. D. Davenport, who welcomed NOJC to Savannah on be- 
half of the Chamber of Commerce and the city; Mr. Porter; John Harper, NOJC chairman; Wylie Stalter, Coastal Oil, Savannah; 


and Otis Ellis, NOJC general counsel 


Jobber Council to Ask Oil Suppliers 
For Breakdown of Marketing Costs 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Supplying com- 
panies will be asked by the National 
Oil Jobbers Council whether they 
“directly or indirectly are using the 
benefits of depletion allowance to sub- 
sidize their marketing operations.” 


The council’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Concentration, headed by Ever- 
ett Yerly of Wisconsin, was instructed 
to seek this information at closing 
sessions of the annual spring meeting 
March 23-26. 

Earlier, NOJC had released without 
comment figures on jobber costs, 
margins and profits which were 
gathered in a nationwide survey of 
450 jobbers and correlated by a New 
York accounting firm. (See table on 
p. 34.) 


The request for information on 
how supplying companies utilize the 
27.5% depletion allowance will be 
contained in letters also asking sup- 
pliers ‘to furnish a breakdown of oper- 
ating figures of their marketing de- 
partments. In the past, integrated 
companies never have issued separate 
figures for their marketing depart- 
ments. 

If these figures, and the informa- 
tion on depletion, are obtained they 
will be used, together with the results 
of the jobber cost survey, in the 
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council’s continuing study of the 
divorcement issue. 

Big Attendance—As an indication 
of the manner in which the national 
council has grown in recent years, 
attendance at the Savannah meeting 
was the largest in history. More than 
150 persons were registered at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel and the 
business sessions were attended by up- 
wards of 100 oil men. 


Two new state groups which recent- 
ly became members of NOJC, the 
Michigan Petroleum Assn. and the 
Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., were rep- 
resented. In attendance from Mich- 
igan were A. D. Dubuisson of South 
Haven, president, and Royal E. Decker 
of Detroit, director. Representing the 
new Wyoming association was M. J. 
Knight of Laramie. The national 
council accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Dubuisson and Mr. Decker to hold 
the July meeting in Michigan although 
it previously was scheduled for Breezy 
Point, Minn. 

Present as an observer was Donal 
M. Sullivan of Boston, representing 
the Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of 
New England. 

Action by Council—In addition to 
deciding to seek information on deple- 
tion, the national council, at final 
sessions, also: 

1. Approved a report opposing de- 
control of crude oil prices unless 


price controls also are removed ‘from 
all petroleum products at all levels.” 

2. Gave a vote of confidence to the 
objectives of the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee program while re- 
serving the right to criticize and offer 
suggestions. Harry E. Milton of Mis- 
souri, member of the national OIIC 
and chairman of NOJC’s liaison com- 
mittee with OIIC, declared that In- 
dependents have a vital stake in the 
program because “if the country is 
socialized, the jobber will be the first 
to go.” 

3. Discussed the possibility of at- 
tempting to draw specific definitions 
for such terms as “jobber,” “distrib- 
utor’ and “marketer” but finally de- 
cided to drop the subject for the time 
being. 

4. Voted to intensify efforts at the 
current session of Congress to gain 
enactment of the measure providing 
for refund of federal tax on products 
lost by fire, flood or other casualty. 

5. Renewed its plea for enactment 
by Congress of tax equality legisla- 
tion. 

Depletion Data Doubtful—In the 
discussion on depletion, several mem- 
bers of NOJC commented that “we 
know there is no chance the majors 
will give us this information.” But 
Otis H. Ellis, general counsel, ob- 
served that “in asking for the in- 
formation we put the burden of re- 
fusal on them.” 

Mr. Ellis said there is considerable 
concern among jobbers as to whether 
the integrated companies are utilizing 
monetary benefits from depletion to 
subsidize their marketing operations 
and to subsidize price wars. He ex- 
plained that NOJC, before taking a 
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stand for or against retaining the 
27.5% depletion allowance desires to 
obtain all the facts. As a step in 
furthering its knowledge of depletion, 
the council will invite speakers rep- 
resenting both sides of the issue to 
appear at its July meeting. 


C. H. Arnold of Fargo, N. Dak., 
representing the Northwest Petrole- 
um Assn., declared that “we are en- 
gaging in wishful thinking if we be- 
lieve that major companies will fur- 
nish us with figures on how they use 
the depletion allowance.” He charged 
that integrated companies are using 
“profits made up through depletion, 
transportation, and to some extent, 
fast tax writeoffs, which none of us 
have, to put us out of business.” 


He contended that “if they have 
their way, there won’t be any In- 
dependent jobbers in 10 years” and 
advised the jobbers that “you have 
legislative power and that is your 
only weapon.” 

A committee of NOJC met briefly 
with representatives of the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers and 
drafted an agenda for a future dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 


These Men Help Formulate Jobber Council Policy— 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Following is the 
registration list for last week’s spring 
meeting of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council) showing men from various 
jobber associations: 

Alabama—W. Tom Jones, Mont- 
gomery; Henry S. Morgan, Opp. 

Arkansas—B. Bruce Cook, North 
Little Rock; Clint Elliot Jr., Pine 
Bluff; R. H. Green, Little Rock. 

Empire State (New York)—Thom- 
as A. Brown, New Rochelle; George 
L. Savory, Binghamton; H. Halsted 
Park, Jr., Katonah; F. Raymond 
Kraemer, Mineola; John Harper, Long 
Island City. 

Florida —- Gordon Duke, Jackson- 
ville; Jill M. Woodruff, Jacksonville; 
Fred L. Bond, Jacksonville; N. J. 
Nahoom, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—C. Sidney Hendry, Hines- 
ville; W. B. Hood, Atlanta; Walter 
McKee, Atlanta; Ike Long, Cordele; 
O. O. McGahee, Augusta; Norman A. 
McGee, Savannah; J. R. Winburn, 
Savannah; Jack Barrett, Savannah; 
Robert V. Marlin, Jr., Savannah; 


Robert H. Demere, Savannah; L. C. 
Stewart, Union Point; J. E. Covin, 
Jesup. 

Illinois —- Roy J. Thompson, Chi- 
cago; E. Keith Edwards, Springfield. 

Indiana—Russel S. Williams, Ind- 
ianapolis; Robert R. Moore, Indian- 
apolis; Francis J. Schuster, Indian- 
apolis; Russell Williams, Jr., Indian- 
apolis; Morris Parker, South Bend. 

Iowa—V. W. Smith, Ankeny; I. D. 
Carnes, Clinton. 

Kansas—Bob Kent, Salina; C. C. 
Abercrombie, Barnard. 

Kentucky—Herbert L. Clay, Louis- 
ville; Stanley G. Courtney, Lexington; 
Fred Stokes, Hickman; G. D. Givens, 
Jr., Henderson. 

Michigan—-A. D. Dubuisson, South 
Haven; Royal E. Decker, Detroit. 

Missouri—H. E. Milton, St. Louis; 
Robert W. Hadlick, Jefferson City. 

New England—Donal M. Sullivan, 
Boston (observer). 

North Carolina—Roby E. Taylor, 
West Salem; Sterling D. Wooten, 
Goldsboro; J. Parks Gwaltney, Dur- 


Cost Survey Results as Compiled by National Oil Jobbers Council 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Results of jobber cost survey in 
form in which figures were released by National Oil 


Jobbers Council follow, in full: 


Total Liabilities 


1950 over 1946 
104.3 


The percentage of officers’ salaries to sales— 


1946 . 
1950 


Change 


2.76 
2.17 


0.59 Net Fixed 


Current 


Other 


Sales and Gross Profit Per Gallon From Sales Total 


Percentage increase in gallons sold—1950 over 1946— 
Gasoline 28.1 Fuel Oil 78.1 
Gross Profit per gallon from sales— 
Gasoline 
1939 .0253 .0211 


196 008 hs 0216 


1950 .0256 Per Gal. 
.0014 5.8 


Percent .0253 


Fuel Oi 


Percent Increase 


Net Worth 
Percent 
Increase 
1950 over 1946 
41.9 22.6 
Assets Employed 
Percent of Total Change 
1946 1950 1950 from 1946 
49.3 52.5 3.2 
43.4 41.9 —35 
7.3 5.6 —L7 


100.0 100.0 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


iy Change 
1946 1950 1950 from 1946 
2.14 1.62 —0.52 


Liabilities and Capital Empolyed 


Increase 
1950 over 1946 
Per Gal. Percent 


-0037 17.1 Current 


Gross Profit, Net Profit Before Taxes 
And Amortization, Depletion, Depreciation 


Gross Profit 
Percent to Sales 


Change..... —4.71 
Net Profit Before 
es Percent 
1950 over 1946 
27.3 1946 
1950 


Change 


Net Profit Before Taxes 
Percent to Sales 


1946 ... . 21.98 1946 
1950 . . 17.27 1950 . 


Change 
Amortization, 


Net Profit Before Taxes 


Percent of Net Fixed 
Assets as of 1946 
spent for Capital 

4.51 Improvements during 


+ 


year period— 
3.15 1947-1950 inclusive 
—_— 107.2 
—1.36 Percent of Net Profit 
Before Taxes to Net 
Fixed Assets 


Depletion & 
Percent of 1946 
29.0 1950 


46.0 Change . 


17.0 —_ —_ Profit 


Financial Data of Balance Sheet 


Current Assets 

Percent Increase 

1950 over 1946 
70.8 


Net Fixed Assets 
Percent Increase 
1950 over 1946 


54.8 


Percent of Total 
1946 1950 
23.0 32.4 
6.5 5.2 
70.5 62.4 
100.0 100.0 
Of Total Capital Expendi- 
tures for 4 years (1947- 
1950) the following percentage 
was charged off, sold 
or disposed of for the 
same period 


48.9 
Percent of Net Profit 
Before Taxes to Net 
Worth 
26.9 1946 16.5 
22.1 1950 14.8 
—4.8 Change —17 
Percent of Net Profit 


After Taxes to Net 
Fixed Assets 
19.8 


>... mee 
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MEMBERS OF NOJC Industry and Public Relations Committee hammer out reports for presentation to general session at last 


week’s spring meeting in Savannah. They are, left to right, Roy J. Thompson of Illinois, chairman; W. Tom Jones of Alabama; 
C. H. Arnold of North Dakota; Ed Phillips of Pennsylvania; Leslie Neal of Texas; and Ted Groebl of Texas 


ham; Forest C. Roberts Sr., Gastonia; 
W. A. Parker, Raleigh. 
Northwest (Minnesota and North 
Dakota)—C. H. Arnold, Fargo, N. 
Dak.; H. F. Horning; Minneapolis; 
Miles Mills, Des Moines; Walter W. 
Wilson, Des Moines; Tom Gemlo, Min- 
neapolis. 
Ohio—Paul Deer, Springfield (visit- 
or). 
Pennsylvania—G. E. Phillips, Lewis- 
town; James E. Stevens, Harrisburg; 
M. D. De Tar, New Oxford; John E. 
Way, New Oxford; H. E. Oberman, 3 > uth 
Camp Hill; Joseph W. Butler, Phila- 
delphia; L. H. Setzer, Camp Hill; ECONOMICS CONCENTRATION COMMITTEE of NOJC, which will continue its 
John R. Leonard. Canonsburg. study of divorcement based on newly published jobber cost and margin figures, drafts 
South Carolina—W. L. Heinz, Co- its report at last week’s Savannah meeting. They are, left to right, Gordon Duke of 


lumbia; W. Alex Wier, Charleston; H. Florida; Dave De Tar of Pennsylvania, Everett Yerly of Wisconsin, chairman; and 
L. Benson, Columbia; Batson Hewitt, 


‘ Miles Mills of Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
Charleston; W. G. Willard Jr., Spart- 
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JOBBER COST SURVEY was the subject before NOJC’s Contracts Committe, shown here working at Savannah last week prior to 
submitting survey results to the full council. Bob Kent, of Kansas, on left at far end of the table, presided as acting chairman in 
absence of Joe Adrian of South Dakota 
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anburg; John H. White, Charleston; 
Henry Duke, Spartanburg. 


South Dakota—cC. G. Skartvedt, 
Rapid City; Jess J. Taylor, Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee—-E. J. Connable, Mem- 
phis. 

Texas—E. K. Bennett, Longview; 
Ted O. Groebl, Big Spring; George 
W. Hofmayer, Austin; Leslie R. Neal, 
San Antonio. 


Virginia—cC. P. Holland Jr., Suffolk; 
E. D. Catterton, Richmond; R. E. 
Buncutter, Winchester. 


Wisconsin — Everett Yerly, La 
Crosse; Kenneth C. King, Madison. 


Wyoming—M. J. Knight, Laramie. 


Death 


Harvey N. Dauler, 73, founder of 
the Neville Co., Pittsburgh, died 
March 26 at West Penn Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Dauler opened a gasoline sta- 
tion on Baum Boulevard in 1908, 12 
years after the first automobile ar- 
rived in Pittsburgh. 

He was at one time head of Bea- 
ver Refining and Dauler Oil Co., and 
at the time of his death was chair- 
man of the board of the Neville Co. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Ruth D; two daughters, Mrs. Jefferson 
Alison, Jr., and Mrs. George H. Craig; 
two sons, Lee V., and Keith; a broth- 
er, Cyrus Dauler; and a sister Mrs. 
Charles L. Jones. 





Defense Act Pointless? 


Action on extending and 
amending the Defense Produc- 
tion Act came to a virtual 
standstill early this week on 
Capitol Hill, with Congression- 
al leaders feeling that there is 
not much sense in working on 
details when the entire eco- 
nomic stabilization program is 
being endangered by develop- 
ments in the steel strike con- 
troversy. There is considerable 
sentiment that, if the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s recom- 
mendations are adopted and the 
steel companies are authorized 
price increases, then we might 
as well junk the entire pro- 
gram. The onus apparently 
lies with President Truman. 

Meanwhile, Charles E. Wil- 
son who stepped down from the 
top mobilization post after 
clashing horns with Mr. Tru- 
man over the steel problem, 
told reporters in his “swan 
song” March 31 that direct 
controls on prices, wages and 
materials should be continued 
for at least another six months, 
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Oil Marketers Get Larger Steel Share; 
$10 Billion Industry Expansion OK'd 


WASHINGTON—Oil marketers re- 
ceived the glad tidings from PAD 
this past week that their slice of 
steel for the third quarter would to- 
tal 18,597 tons and represent almost 
five times as much as the 3,850 tons 
received for the second quarter. 


PAD officials pointed out that, al- 
though the third quarter steel in- 
crease will not permit marketers to 
push through expansion as much as 
possible, it does signify that the sac- 
rifices made up to now by oil mar- 
keting for other projects—refining, 
transportation etc.—-deemed more es- 
sential have been ended. 


The other good news for the in- 
dustry last week was formal approv- 
al by Defense Production Adminis- 
tration of the oil industry’s 18-month 
expansion program. 


How Steel Is Divided—Following 
is the breakdown made by PAD on 
how its third quarter steel allocation 
of 1,903,750 tons will be distributed 
to industry branches and activities: 


Steel (tons) 
2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
Natural gas production 


and processing ...... 61,143 41,414 
Gas trans. and dist.... 337,315 410,812 
Oil transportation .... 423,445 442,722 
PRP . 158,472 180,955 
Pn -iseobsadzie 3,850 18,597 
Production ............ 530,886 597,421 
Oil field machinery and 

equipment .......... 180,009 205,000 
SD” ons 005s 6 0s%0K 14,380 76 

WE. avvéecdshgeaws 1,709,500* 1,903,000** 





* Total for second quarter subsequently was 
lowered to 1,707,401 tons, although distribu- 
tion of this cut has not been indicated. 

** Total shown here does not include tenta- 
tive allotment of 750 tons of stainless steel 
which is included in the over-all figure cited 
earlier of 1,903,750 tons. 


In addition to marketers, refiners 
also got the special news from PAD 
this past week that approval of the 
expansion program would permit 
PAD to recommend rapid tax amor- 
tization almost immediately and 
make material allocations for the 
third and fourth quarters to start 
construction of about 250 refinery 
projects that had been held back by 
the limitations of the old 1,000,000- 
b/d expansion program. The new 
program calls for expansion of ca- 
pacity by 250,000 b/d in the last half 
of 1952 and 500,000 b/d in 1953. 


All-in-all, PAD feels that the third 
quarter materials allotments give the 
industry a good start in expanding 
all phases of its activities, although 
both marketers and _ refiners—and 
chiefly the latter—should expect to 
run into continued trouble in secur- 
ing Class “B’” items—boilers, com- 
pressors, heat exchangers, etc.—over 
which PAD does not have jurisdiction 








and which are in great demand by 
other defense-supporting industries. 


To further sweeten the news of the 
program approval, DPA has permit- 
ted PAD to increase the volume of 
advance material allotments being 
made to operators. Under the new 
procedure, PAD can allot in-~ the 
fourth quarter up to 80% of the 
total materials granted to it by DPA 
for the third quarter. Former limit 
had been 65%. For the first and 
second quarters of 1953, PAD also 
can make advance allotments of 75% 
and 60%, respectively, as compared 
with former limits of 50% and 25% 
for the same quarters. 


Scope of Expansion—Following are 
highlights of the domestic expansion 
program: 

Steel for new construction and 
maintenance and repair would total 
almost 3.5 million tons in the last 
half of 1952 and almost 6.8 million 
tons in 1953. 

The entire program would involve 
a cost of about $8.8 billion (foreign 
supplement which has not been acted 
on by DPA brings the over-all in- 
vestment to $10 billion). 


Additional storage capacity of 153,- 
113,000 bbls. during the 18 months, 
composed principally of 127,413,000 
bbls. for pipe line and terminal stor- 
age and 24,000,000 bbls at refineries. 


Pipe line additions totaling 19,700 
miles, te bring the U. S. total of 
crude and product lines to about 185,- 
000 miles by end of 1953. 


A DPA official, commenting on the 
fact that PAD was given only slight- 
ly more than 80% of the materials 
it had requested for the third quar- 
ter, told NPN that PAD’s allotments 
would be increased in succeeding 
quarters at the rate of about 4-5% 
until the oil industry is getting all the 
materials it can use. He said that 
chief bottlenecks are in supplies of 
plate steel and small pipe but that 
the supply of former is expected to 
ease “greatly” next year, with pipe 
output to be increased “considerably.” 


Better Can Supply—tIn another ma- 
terials development this past week, 
National Production Authority told 
can manufacturers it is considering 
the complete decontrol of tin mill 
blackplate, which would provide for 
the unrestricted manufacturing and 
use of most oil cans, chiefly in the 
one and five quart sizes. The agency 
also said it may remove the quota 
restrictions on gallon cans used for 
packaging antifreeze. Any changes 
made in can order M-25, NPA said, 
would be made retroactive to April 1. 
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‘Detroit’ Case Up Again on ‘Uniform’ Pricing 


WASHINGTON — The “Detroit’” 
case between the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana) is back in the news again. 


This time FTC says Indiana Stand- 
ard did not show “good faith” in 
reducing prices to four Detroit cus- 
tomers to meet equally low prices of 
competitors and that these prices 
were discriminatory. The company 
denies it acted in “bad faith.” 


Effect of the new FTC order would 
be to establish “uniform” pricing in 
sales by supplying companies to cus- 
tomers who are competing with each 
other. 

The first FTC complaint was made 
in 1940 and continued in the courts 
until last year when decision was 
made in favor of Indiana Standard. 

Standard of Indiana has been given 
30 days from March 24 to reply to re- 
newed FTC complaint in “Detroit” 
case. 

In modified findings of fact released 
here March 27 by FTC, it is charged 
that company had not shown that 
lower prices allowed four dealers in 
Detroit area, classified by Standard 
as jobbers, were granted “in good 
faith to meet equally low prices of a 
competitor.” 


Order actually was served earlier 
this week, with company replying 
that FTC and courts already have 
conceded “good faith” aspect. In in- 
itial complaint which was rejected by 
U. S. Supreme Court, FTC did not 
press for specific decision on “good 
faith” as such but based case on “in- 
jury” to competitors, regardless of 
“good faith” price lowering. 

FTC emphasized that new order is 
“tentative,” with Indiana Standard 
not only given privilege of showing 
cause within 30 days why FTC should 
not issue modified order but also be- 
ing entitled to file objections to modi- 
fied findings upon which order is 
based. Also, company may request 
oral argument before commission in 
support of its position, FTC said. 


Single Action—Whereas 1946 order 
contained six separate prohibitions re- 
lating to price discrimination, togeth- 
er with four qualifying provisos, mod- 
ified order is confined to single prohi- 
bition that company refrain from dis- 
criminating in price of gasoline of 
like grade and quality “by selling 
such gasoline to any retailer thereof 
at a lower price than to any other re- 
tailer who in fact competes with the 
favored purchaser in the resale of 
such gasoline to the public.” 

In separate statement filed with 
order, Commissioner Lowell B. Mason 
noted that FTC had eliminated, as 
he had suggested from start, portions 
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of original order he termed “too in- 
definite and obscure to be followea.” 


He added, however: 


“As to the validity of the balance 
of the order and the modified find- 
ings proposed by the commission per- 
taining to the issue of good faith 
meeting of competition, I reserve 
judgment until the matters have been 
developed through presentation of 
briefs and oral argument.” 


Commission said it had recénsid- 
ered its 1946 order against Standard 
“in the light of its experience and 
the court decisions which have been 
rendered in a nymber of price dis- 
crimination cases since said order 
was issued.” 


In rejecting company’s defense of 
“good faith meeting of competition,” 
FTC holds that “the burden imposed 
upon the respondent by section 2(b) 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, has not 
been sustained and that the price 
discriminations referred to in these 
findings have not been justified.” 


FTC Findings—Following are per- 
tinent facts from the commission’s 
findings, bearing on the “good faith” 
issue: 

“In further defense of the discrim- 
inations in price challenged in this 
proceeding the respondent contends 
that the lower prices allowed Ned’s 
Auto Supply Co. from and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, and the lower prices 
allowed Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., Wayne 
Oil Co., and Stikeman Oil Co., Inc., 
from and after June 19, 1936, were 
all made in good faith to meet equally 
low or lower prices of competitors 
within the meaning of subsection (b) 
of section 2 of the Clayton Act, as 
amended. The respondent argues 
that this is established (1) by the 
showing made respecting several of- 
fers to these dealers by some of re- 
spondent’s competitors, which, it con- 
tends, demonstrates that the granting 
of the lower prices to these dealers 
was necessary to prevent the loss of 
their business by respondent, and (2) 
by evidence that during all of the 


.time the lower prices were allowed 


by respondent the general competi- 
tive condition in Detroit was such 
that any of these dealers could have 
purchased from some of respondent's 
competitors gasoline of a grade and 
quality comparable with respondent’s 
gasoline at prices equally low or low- 
er than the prices charged by re- 
spondent. Although finding against 
the respondent on other grounds, the 
hearing examiner nevertheless ex- 
pressed the opinion (not necessary to 
the decision which he recommended) 


that the lower prices allowed these 
four customers by respondent were in 
fact granted to meet equally low 
prices of competitors. Whether de- 
liberately or inadvertently, the hear- 
ing examiner did not find that these 
lower prices were allowed “in good 
faith.” In any event, for reasons 
hereinafter stated, the Commission is 
convinced that these lower prices 
were not made in good faith to meet 
equally low prices of competitors 
within the meaning of section 2(b) 
of the amended Clayton Act. 


Ned’s Auto Supply Co. 


The lower prices granted Ned's 
Auto Supply Co. were 0.5c less than 
the tank-wagon price from September 
1, 1936, to March 7, 1938, and 1.5c 
less than the tank-wagon price from 
and after March 7, 1938, this pur- 
chaser having acquired § tank-car 
storage facilities on or about March 
1, 1938. The offers made to this 
customer were from the Argo Oil 
Co., The Texas Co., Shell Oil Co., 
and Red Indian Oil Co. 

“In 1930 a vice-president of Argo 
Oil Co. offered to sell Ned’s Auto 
Supply Co. its requirements of gaso- 
line by tank-wagon delivery at a 
price 1c per gal. less than the tank- 
wagon price then paid by Ned's for 
respondent’s gasoline. The brand of 
gasoline offered by Argo Oil Co. was 
“Dixie” gasoline, not a major brand. 
The offer was declined and the matter 
ended. 


“In 1933 Charles H. Gershenson, 
President, Ned’s Auto Supply Co., 
went to Akron, Ohio, and discussed 
with a Mr. Dodge of The Texas Co. 
the possibility of Ned’s Auto Sup- 
ply Co. buying gasoline from that 
company at the price at which that 
company then sold its gasoline to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., which 
purportedly was 4c per gal. less than 
the tank-wagon price on regular gas- 
oline and 4.5 or 5c per gal. less than 
the tank-wagon price on premium or 
Ethyl gasoline. There is no evidence 
that The Texas Co. or any of its rep- 
resentatives ever agreed to the pro- 
posal made by Gershenson or of any 
further discussions of the matter sub- 
sequent to 1933. 


“In 1933 or 1934 a representative 
of Shell Oil Co. informed Gershenson 
that it was seeking a single “jobber” 
in Detroit and that if Ned’s Auto 
Supply Co. would arrange to handle 
tank-car deliveries Shell Oil Co. 
would sell gasoline to it at about 2c 
per gal. less than the prevailing tank- 
wagon price. Ned’s Auto Supply Co. 
did not accept the offer, and Shell Oil 
Co. selected another dealer in Detroit. 

“Between 1930 and March 7, 1938, 
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Red Indian Oil Co. made repeated of- 
fers to sell gasoline to Ned’s Auto 
Supply Co. at prices varying from 1c 
to 1.5c less than respondent’s prices 
to that customer. In 1930 Red In- 
dian Oil Co. was selling Phillips 66 
gasoline, which it offered to deliver to 
Ned’s stations at Ic per gal. less 
than respondent’s price or to sell to 
Ned’s at 1.5c less than respondent’s 
price if Ned’s took delivery at Red 
Indian’s bulk plant. In 1934 or 1935 
Red Indian Oil Co. ceased selling 
Phillips 66 gasoline, and since that 
time has sold Fleet Wing gasoline, 
which it offered to Ned’s at the pre- 
vailing tank-car price. Fleet Wing 
gasoline is not a major brand gaso- 
line and did not have public accept- 
ance comparable to that enjoyed by 
respondent’s Red Crown gasoline. 


“As each of the above negotiations 
occurred Ned’s Auto Supply Co. noti- 
fied the respondent of it, and on Au- 
gust 27, 1936, Ned’s advised respond- 
ent by letter that a competitive 
major oil company had offered it a 
gasoline contract carrying a substan- 
tially larger margin of profit than it 
was able to realize under its arrange- 
ment with respondent and that it 
was the present intention of Ned’s to 
accept that offer. Mr. Gershenson 
testified that the offer he had in mind 
was that made by the Red Indian Oil 
Co. on Fleet Wing gasoline. After 
further negotiation between respond- 
ent and Ned’s Auto Supply Co., a re- 
duction of 0.5c per gal. off the tank- 
wagon price was allowed Ned’s, with 
delivery as theretofore by tank 
wagon. This lower price to Ned’s 
was made effective September 1, 1936, 
and continued to March 7, 1938, 
when Ned’s was allowed the tank-car 
price of 1.5c per gal. less than the 
tank-wagon price. 


Citrin-Kolb Oil Co. 


“The Citrin-Kolb Oil Co. was first 
granted the tank-car price by re- 
spondent in 1928 or 1929 at a time 
when that company was engaged ex- 
clusively in the retail sale of gasoline 
through its own filling stations, and 
this price of 1.5c less than the tank- 
wagon price has been continued by 
respondent to the present time. 


“Beginning about 1930 Citrin-Kolb 
received offers from three different 
suppliers to furnish gasoline at net 
prices lower than the tank-car prices 
it was paying respondent. Hickok 
Oil Co. of Toledo, Ohio, proposed an 
arrangement under which Citrin-Kolb, 
then a partnership would incorporate 
and assign to Hickok 51% of the 
common stock of the new corpora- 
tion. This offer related to a brand of 
gasoline known as Hi-Speed gasoline. 
Shell Oil Co. made a joint offer to 
Citrin-Kolb and another dealer, Mid- 
dleton Oil Co., involving a brand of 
gasoline not then sold in Detroit and 
known as Silver Flash gasoline. Gulf 
Refining Co. offered its gasoline to 


Citrin-Kolb at the same price as re- 
spondent was then selling it, but in 
addition offered to waive any require- 
ment that Citrin-Kolb supply its own 
bulk storage and agreed to allow 
Citrin-Kolb to take its requirements 
from Gulf’s bulk storage plant, and 
in addition offered to furnish filling 
station pumps and other service sta- 
tion equipment without cost to Citrin- 
Kolb. 

“In August 1936 Citrin-Kolb Oil 
Co. worked out a tentative arrange- 
ment with The Texas Co. for a five- 
year contract under which Citrin- 
Kolb was to be allowed 2c per gal. 
off the tank-wagon price and certain 
other advantages. This proposed 
agreement was exhibited to respond- 
ent’s Detroit manager, Mr. Haupaugh, 
presumably to afford respondent an 
opportunity to meet its terms, but 
this the respondent refused to do and 
the contract was never put into ef- 
fect. 

“In 1939 a representative of Argo 
Oil Co., a gasoline jobber in the De- 
troit area, offered Citrin-Kolb Oil Co. 
gasoline (either Marathon or Linco 
gasoline, the witness was not certain 
which) at 2c a gal. less than the pre- 
vailing tank-wagon price. Although 
this offer was mentioned to respond- 
ent’s Detroit sales manager, appar- 
ently it was never seriously consid- 
ered by Citrin-Kolb. 

“In December 1940 Citrin-Kolb was 
informed by a representative of Au- 
rora Gasoline Co., a Detroit company, 
that its refinery was to be enlarged 
and that it would be in a position to 
furnish Citrin-Kolb with gasoline at 
2c a gal. less than the prevailing 
tank-wagon price. Citrin-Kolb in- 
formed respondent’s Detroit manager, 
who declined to meet the offer, and 
nothing further was done. 


Wayne Oil Co. 


“In 1935 respondent granted Wayne 
Oil Co. the tank-car price on gasoline, 
and since that time has continued to 
sell to it at such price. There was 
some evidence that the Aurora Gaso- 
line Co. solicited the business of 
Wayne Oil Co., but there is no show- 
ing of any definite offers made at 
prices as low as or lower than the 
price allowed Wayne by respondent 
until after the complaint in this pro- 
ceeding was issued. 

“In December 1940 a representative 
of Aurora Gasoline Co. discussed with 
Wayne a proposal similar to that 
made to Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., and there 
is also testimony relating to a tenta- 
tive proposal made in December 1940 
by National Refining Co. of Cleve- 
land to Wayne Oil Co. and Stikeman 
Oil Co., Inc., jointly, upon a gasoline 
known as White Rose gasoline, which 
was not then sold in Detroit. 


Stikeman Oil Co., Inc. 


“Respondent granted the tank-car 
price on gasoline to Stikeman Oil 
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Co., Inc. in 1932, and has subse- 
quently sold to it at that price. There 
is no evidence of any offers made to 
Stikeman by any of respondent’s 
competitors at any time prior to the 
issuance of complaint in this pro- 
ceeding. 

“This proceeding was brought un- 
der section 2 of the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, approved June 19, 1936. Proof 
of discriminations in price by the re- 
spondent prior to June 19, 1936, could 
not be used to establish the violations 
of law alleged to have occurred. Ex- 
cept for the limited purposes here- 
after considered, offers received by 
the four customers of respondent as 
heretofore recited, prior to June 19, 
1936, and which were not continuing 
offers, are not relevant to show that 
the specific discriminations in price 
made by respondent subsequent to 
June 19, 1936, were made in good 
faith to meet equally low prices of 
competitors. This leaves for imme- 
diate consideration the continuing of- 
fer of the Red Indian Oil Co. to Ned’s 
Auto Supply Co. and the two offers 
made to Citrin-Kolb Oil Co. The of- 
fer by Red Indian Oil Co. was on 
Fleet Wing gasoline which, as has 
been previously found, was not a ma- 
jor brand of gasoline. In the trade 
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sense, it was an off brand and gen- 
erally sold at prices lower than major 
brands of gasoline. 

“There was no evidence as to 
whether or not Fleet Wing gasoline 
was of comparable grade or quality 
with respondent’s gasoline. Regard- 
less of this, in the retail distribution 
of gasoline public acceptance rather 
than chemical analysis of the product 
is the important competitive factor. 
Certain widely distributed and well 
advertised brands of gasoline have 
come to be known as major brands, 
and other brands are known as off 
brands. In the Detroit metropolitan 
area, as elsewhere off-brand or local- 
brand gasoline sells at lower prices 
than major brands, and distributors 
of off-brand gasoline find it necessary 
to undersell major brands in order to 
secure some share of the market. 

“A dealer’s purpose in purchasing 
gasoline is to resell it to his custo- 
mers, and it is necessary, therefore, 
for him to have a product his cus- 
tomers are willing to buy. The deal- 
er’s overall success or failure may be 
governed largely by the extent to 
which his merchandise is acceptable 
to the public, and in the case of gaso- 
line public acceptance is determined 
in large measure by factors other 
than actual grade and quality. A 


dealer cannot readily shift from one 
brand of gasoline to another without 
running the risk of losing many of 
his customers whom he may or may 
not be able to replace. Respondent 
has at all times been familiar with 
these competitive factors in the dis- 
tribution of gasoline and could not 
have regarded the offer of Red Indian 
Oil Company to sell its Fleet Wing 
gasoline at 1.5c per gal. lower price 
as a serious competitive threat. 

“The offer of The Texas Co. to Cit- 
rin-Kolb Oil Co. in August 1936, and 
the offer of Argo Oil Co. in 1939, 
could not have been relevant to the 
lower price respondent originally 
granted to Citrin-Kolb, for that lower 
price was first allowed in 1928 or 1929 
and has continued since that time. 
Presumably, these offers were intend- 
ed to show that continuance of the 
lower price to Citrin-Kolb was neces- 
sary to prevent respondent’s competi- 
tors from securing the patronage of 
that customer. 

“It may well be that respondent 
was convinced that if it ceased grant- 
ing tank-car prices to Citrin-Kolb, 
Wayne, and Stikeman and continued 
to refuse the tank-car price to Ned's 
Auto Supply Co. it would lose these 
accounts. It had substantial reasons 
for believing this to be the case, for 
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all of these concerns, except Ned's 
Auto Supply Company, had already 
been recognized as entitled to the 
tank-car price under the commonly 
accepted standards of the industry, 
and Ned’s had achieved a volume of 
distribution which brought it within 
the range where it was likely to be so 
recognized by a major oil company at 
any time. Thus, the real question is 
whether or not the actions of the re- 
spondent in granting or continuing to 
these four dealers the tank-car price 
pursuant to and in accordance with 
its general policy can be said to have 
been made in good faith within the 
meaning of section 2(b). 

“In dealing with this question, the 
Commission believes that considera- 
tion cannot be confined to such spe- 
cific offers as may have been. made 
by competitors, but also must include 
the setting and general conditions un- 
der which such offers were made. In 
selecting the customers or prospec- 
tive customers to whom it will grant 
the tank-car price on gasoline, the re- 
spondent’s criterion is now, and for 
many years has been, that the cus- 
tomer or prospective. customer make 
annual purchases of not less than 
from one to two million gallons of 


gasoline, have storage facilities suffi- 
cient to accept delivery in tank-car 
quantities, and have a credit standing 
assuring payment for large volume 
purchases. This is the same criterion 
which for many years has also been 
applied by the respondent’s major 
competitors, and under it any ques- 
tion of the distributive function per- 
formed by the purchaser, that is, 
whether the purchaser is a retail 
dealer selling to the public or a whole- 
saler selling to retail dealers, is whol- 
ly immaterial. 

“Respondent has had long experi- 
ence in the sale and distribution of 
gasoline, both through service sta- 
tions which it owned or leased and 
operated and through its bulk plants 
to service station operators, It fol- 
lows that respondent is thoroughly 
familiar with the costs of operating 
retail service stations and bulk plants, 
with the margins of gross profits 
available to retail service stations and 
to operators of bulk plants, and with 
the competitive results which may be 
expected when some retailers receive 
lower prices than competing retailers. 
At all relevant times, respondent 
knew or had the means of knowing 
and should have known that the man- 


ner in which it priced and sold its 
gasoline continualiy created the prob- 
ability of injury to competition be- 
tween retail dealers who bought such 
gasoline at different prices and re- 
sold it in competition with one an- 
other. It also knew or should have 
known that the price differences 
which it granted could not be justi- 
fied on the basis of differences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale and delivery 
resulting from differing methods or 
quantities in which its gasoline was 
sold or delivered. These circumstances 
existed at the time the Robinson- 
Patman Amendment to the Clayton 
Act became law, and their existence 
imposed upon respondent the duty 
and obligation of reviewing its pric- 
ing policy and taking such action as 
might be necessary to bring that 
policy into conformity with the new 
statute. Respondent neither did this 
nor made any bona fide attempt so 
to do. 

“With the exception of the 0.5c per 
gal. discrimination in favor of Ned’s 
Auto Supply Co. preceding the grant- 
ing of the tank-car discount of 1.5c 
per gal. to that purchaser, all of the 
discriminations in price involved in 
this proceeding were made pursuant 





We Will Fight FTC Order, Standard of Indiana Says 


CHICAGO—Standard Oil Co. (Ind- 
iana) has denied “bad faith” on its 
part in the Detroit Case. In a state- 
ment by company General Counsel 
Thomas E. Sunderland March 26, 
Standard maintains it lowered prices 
to jobbers to meet competition in 
“good faith,” and that it will fight 
FTC's “strategy.” 

Following is the text of Mr. Sun- 
derland’s statement reviewing the De- 
troit Case and stressing that the 
“good faith” principle is vital to both 
jobbers and suppliers: 

“I am informed that the Federal 
Trade Commission has issued an order 
against our company in effect finding 
‘bad faith’—unless we show cause to 
the contrary. 

“During all of the eleven years this 
case has been pending, our good faith 
in meeting the lower prices of our 
competitors has been assumed or con- 
ceded by the Trade Commission and 
also by the courts. This is the only 
possible conclusion because our prices 
to the four jobber customers in De- 
troit were made solely in order to 
keep them as customers—and this 
fact has never been questioned. It is 
not questioned now. We had lost 
three jobber customers to competi- 
tors, and we were trying to keep the 
others as customers by meeting the 
prices offered to them by competi- 
tors.” 


A Look at Record—‘“Here, briefly, 


is record on the question of good 
faith: 

“1. The Trade Commission’s own 
trial examiner, who alone heard all 
the evidence, found that Standard’s 
prices to its jobbers ‘were granted 
to meet equally low prices offered by 
competitors.’ 

“2. When the case was originally 
argued before the Trade Commission, 
the Commission’s own counsel ad- 
mitted that ‘no evidence controvert- 
ing’ good faith had been offered. The 
result was the same, Commission 
counsel then stated, as if Standard’s 
good faith ‘had been conceded.’ 

“3. The Court of Appeals found that 
there was ‘substantial evidence in the 
record’ and ‘we think it may be as- 
sumed to be conclusive’ that Stand- 
ard’s prices to its jobbers in Detroit 
were in each instance made ‘in good 
faith’ to meet equally low prices of- 
fered by competitors. 

“4, The case was argued before the 
Court of Appeals and twice before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the Commission’s own 
theory that our good faith was not 
material. 

“The Supreme Court rejected the 
theory upon which the Trade Com- 
mission chose to decide against us in 
the first place. Now, the Commission 
has reconsidered the good faith issue. 
The Commission’s latest order is not 
based on any new evidence. The 
Commission staff doesn’t even have 


a new legal theory—they simply use 
some new jargon to disguise the fact 
that they are really pursuing the 
same legal theory that the Supreme 
Court has already rejected. 

“They have made their tentative 
finding of bad faith before affording 
us an opportunity to be heard.” 


Vital to Jobbers—‘“The case in- 
volves our right to sell to jobbers in 
competition with other companies sell- 
ing to the same class of buyers. Our 
company actually does very little 
business with jobbers; and if we gave 
up all our jobber accounts, our busi- 
ness would not be seriously affected. 
We believe, however, that the prin- 
ciple involved is a vital one, even 
more to the jobbers than to ourselves. 
The jobbers themselves agreed with 
this conclusion because eleven state 
jobber associations intervened in the 
U. S. Supreme Court in support of 
Standard’s position. 

“The right of a seller in good faith 
to meet the lower prices of his com- 
petitors is fundamental in a competi- 
tive system. It is because we thought 
this principle was so important that 
we have devoted so much effort in 
the past several years toward sustain- 
ing this position. We do not intend 
now to yield to this latest ‘win at any 
cost’ strategy of the Trade Commis- 
sion. We will continue to fight for a 
competitive system and a free econ- 
omy.” 
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to respondent’s established method 
of pricing. They were not the result 
of departures from a non-discrimina- 
tory price scale which were made to 
meet lower prices of competitors, but 
represented only the continued ap- 
plication of the pricing standard pre- 
viously adopted by respondent and 
followed by it since long before 1936. 
In the Commission’s view, section 
2 (d) of the statute does not contem- 
plate justification being made for a 
method of pricing as exemplified by 
individual instances of price discrim- 
ination made pursuant to such pricing 
method. 

“It is also important that the re- 
spondent necessarily knew at the time 
of the passage of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and at all times thereafter, 
that its standard for granting tank- 
car prices on its gasoline was in all 
substantial respects the same as the 
standard used by its major competi- 
tors. It was evidently then relying, as 
it is now relying, upon the position 
that so long as the pricing method 
in existence prior to the passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act remains un- 
changed it can defend its price dis- 
criminations on the ground that its 
lower prices were granted in good 
faith to meet equally low prices of 
its competitors. Upon this same 
theory, respondent’s competitors, in- 
cluding the three against whom simi- 
lar charges of price discriminations 
are pending, might also defend their 
similar price differences on the 
ground of meeting respondent’s equal- 
ly low prices or the equally low prices 
of other competitors. The Commission 
does not construe the words “in good 
faith” in section 2(b) as permitting 
that result. In the circumstances 
shown to exist, the Commission does 
not believe that the statute provides 
a means of effectively insulating any 
particular pricing pattern from at- 
tack or that it guarantees that so 
long as a pricing pattern in effect 
prior to 1936 remains undisturbed 
price discriminations made pursuant 
to that pattern may be lawfully con- 
tinued.” 


Western Petroleum Refiners 
Re-Elect Tollett President 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—The West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Assn. has re- 
elected R. L. Tollett, Cosden Petro- 
leum, president for the 1952-53 term. 
Also re-elected at association’s 40th 
annual convention were four vice 
presidents: H. J. Kennedy, Conti- 
nental; F. L. Martin, Sunray; Roland 
V. Rodman, Anderson-Prichard, and 
J. W. Vaiden, Skelly. 

Association chose five new direc- 
tors: Bruce K. Brown, Pan-Am 
Southern; F. W. McCurry, Derby; 
Everett F. Wells, Ashland; G. G. 
Woodruff, Globe, and Max M. Fisher, 
Aurora Gasoline. 
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Wilson's Losing Fight over Steel Pay 
Hints Big Wage Boost for Oil Workers 


WASHINGTON—There were two 
developments of far-reaching and 
long-lasting importance in Washing- 
ton this week affecting management 
and labor in particular and the na- 
tion’s economy in general. They 
were: 

1. The resignation of Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson after a dis- 
pute with President Truman over 
settlement terms for the steel wage 
dispute. 

2. The meeting of oil company of- 
ficials and oil labor union represen- 
tatives in Washington with the Wage 
Stabilization Board to discuss pro- 
cedures to be followed in WSB’s pan- 
el hearings of the oil wage disputes. 

Mr. Wilson’s resignation was sig- 
nificant because of the issues it in- 
volved. The defense mobilizer made 
a last-ditch fight to hold the line 
against another spiral of inflation, 
and he lost. 

In over-ruling Wilson, President 
Truman made his own position clear: 
He thinks the stabilization board’s 
action in giving steel workers a 
whopping wage increase was justified. 
And he thinks industry should ab- 
sorb that increased labor cost. 

Given this backing by the Presi- 
dent, it stood to reason that the Wage 
Stabilization Board would continue to 
follow this pattern, and there's little 
reason to doubt that it will apply 
this sort of thinking to the oil labor 
disputes. 


Cost Rise Danger-——In other words, 
unless there’s a sudden switch, oil in- 
dustry and other industries can pret- 
ty much take it for granted that 
their labor costs are going to rise, 
and rise considerably. 

The door wasn’t entirely closed on 
industry. President Truman insisted 
that the steel wage settlement must 
be fair and equitable to both labor 
and industry. But it was clear that 
his version of what is fair and equit- 


able is considerably removed from 


industry’s viewpoint. 

The steel companies contended that 
WSB’s proposed settlement terms 
would raise their cost of producing 
steel about $12 a ton, and that un- 
less the steel ceiling is raised to off- 
set that increasing cost, they will be 
hard hit. 

With the matter still unsettled, the 
danger of a _ steel strike loomed 
strong. Unless there is a settlement, 
mills will start closing down Sunday 
night, April 6, preparing for the 
April 8 strike deadline. The nation 
will be faced with a critical prob- 
lem, indeed, for the loss of steel pro- 
duction would not only seriously 
hamper the war effort, but would 


also soon play havoc with industry 
and economy in general. 

Less WSB Power? — Meanwhile, 
there was considerable commotion- 
but not much real action—on Capitol 
Hill as some congressmen sought to 
do something about clipping the 
wings of the high-flying stabilization 
board. 

Senator Dirksen (R., Ill.), intro- 
duced an amendment in the U.S. Sen- 
ate to the Defense Production Act 
which would strip WSB of its dis- 
pute-hearing and settlement-recom- 
mending power. His amendment was 
under consideration by the Senate 
Banking Committee, but no action on 
it was expected before the end of the 
week, if then. 

There was also talk of investigation 
of WSB but, thus far, nothing con- 
crete had developed. 

Meanwhile, officials of 75 oil com- 
panies and officials of Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) and inde- 
pendent unions involved in oil wage 
disputes got telegrams from WSB 
inviting them to attend a general 
meeting in Washington to discuss 
panel hearing procedures. The meet- 
ing was set for Wednesday (April 2). 

Fight for Local Bargaining-—-The 
meeting was to be.of utmost impor- 
tance because it would determine 
whether the oil industry’s age-old 
practice of dealing with labor dis- 
putes at individual plants would be 
honored by the government or not. 

What oil industry members feared 
was that WSB would insist on multi- 
plant or multi-company hearings, 
thus taking a definite step toward 
nationwide bargaining. 

Several oil companies have told 
WSB flatly that they will have no 
part in such proceedings and that 
they will walk out if WSB insists on 
doing it that way. 

Meanwhile, it was generally ex- 
pected that labor would protest vig- 
orously should WSB agree to hold- 
ing plant-by-plant hearings on the 
grounds that it would mean the 
hearings would go on endlessly. To 
keep pressure on for speedy action, 
labor continued to wave its strike 
threat. O. A. Knight, OWIU presi- 
dent, told NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
that an April 9 strike deadline still 
stands unless definite progress to- 
ward wage settlements has been 
made by that time. 

It was expected that WSB would 
try to arrive at some sort of mid- 
point agreement on the matter of 
procedures. The most generally cir- 
culated rumor is that WSB will seek 
company agreement to a series of 
panel hearings which would set the 
pattern to a certain extent for sim- 
ilar disputes in similar areas. 
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OPS Oil Price Study Moves to Gulf 


WASHINGTON—The Gulf Coast 
became the focal point this week of 
efforts by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization to work out a solution to 
the East Coast heating oils problem. 


But the April 3 meeting with re- 
finers in the Houston area was set up 
to cover other petroleum products 
as well—residual fuel oil and gaso- 
line, for example. 


The conference was designed as the 
third in a plan to get the answers 
to (1) a “realistic” ceiling price at 
the Gulf from which a spell-out can 
be drafted, (2) a reasonable “trans- 
portation factor” from the Gulf to 
the East Coast and (3) a fair mark- 
up for terminal operators at the East 
Coast ports. PAD representatives 
were to take part. 

Observers and industry representa- 
tives believe the party would find 
that the “realistic” ceiling for No. 2 
fuel oil at the Gulf would be about 
8c per gal. 

Following the submission of ad- 
ditional data from terminal operators 
and tanker operators, OPS expected 
to arrive at an East Coast ceiling 
price solution before June 1, in plenty 
of time for contacting at the Gulf 
for supplies needed next winter, thus 


offsetting any possible shortage situa- 
tion due to pricing practices. 

Jobber Margin Problem—Further 
in the background was the problem 
of dealer margins on the East Coast 
and elsewhere. It was possible that 
OPS would move into this aspect 
soon after settling the basic pricing 
problem. It was considered prob- 
able that a jobbers’ conference might 
be called to discuss the matter. But, 
as Mr. Cramer emphasized, this is- 
sue is not peculiar to the East Coast 
and exists in various areas across the 
country. Any solution would have 
to be applicable elsewhere. 

OPS, meanwhile, has set April 9 
for a meeting with Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. representa- 
tives on the producers’ request for a 
lifting of the present $4.25 per bbl. 
ceiling on Pennsylvania Grade crude. 

And the prospect for a clear and 
definite ruling on the petition by the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America requesting price decontrol 
for crude oil and natural gas seemed 
promising. The IPAA, after a short 
conference with OPS officials, said 
they came away with that impression 

that any ruling will be on the 
“merits” of the petition and not on 
a technicality. 


Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued March 25-31, inclusive.) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA ~—- Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 34, SR 14, services by marine terminal 
companies. 

GOR 21, Amdt. 1, adjustments for replace- 
ment parts. 

GOR 23, Amdt. 1, definition of ‘‘territories 
and possessions.”’ 

CPR 57, Coll. 1, antifreeze. 


ss 

Int. 3, Amdt, 2, Profit sharing and other 
bonuses. 

GSO 9, Amdt. 1, stock option and stock 
purchase plans, ' 
NPA—National Production Authority 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 9, non-nickel-bearing stain- 
less steel. 

CMP . 4, amended, deliveries by dis- 
tributors of controlled materials. 

Schedul a ded, alloying mate- 





M-80, 
rials and products. 

M-46, Dir. 2, assistance for petroleum and 
gas industries. 

M-46A, Amdt. 1, assistance for foreign pe- 
troleum operations. 
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M-59, strapping, revoked. 
M-2, amended, rubber tires. 
M-57, amended, Quebracho. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


MARINE TERMINALS—SR 14 to CPR 34, 
effective March 29, provides a means for es- 
tablishing or adjusting on a group basis, uni- 
form ceiling rates and charges for marine 
terminal companies. 

REPLACEMENT PARTS—Amat. 1 to GOR 
21 provides for simplified method of calculating 
“‘Capehart Adjustments’’ for replacement parts 
by permitting the adjustment to be made in 
accordance with regulation governing adjust- 
ments on the complete item, SR 17 to CPR 22. 

TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS—Amat. 
1 to GOR 23 defines term ‘‘territories and 
possessions’’ as referring only to Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


BONUS PLANS—Amadt. 2 to Interpretation 
3 establishes a ceiling for bonus plans adopted 
in 1950, where the first payment was possible 
only after Jan. 25, 1951, and amends section 
dealing with use of percentage increases. 

STOCK PURCHASE PLANS—Amdt. 1 to 
GSO 9 postpones date for filing documents. 


National Production Authority 


STAINLESS STEEL—Amendment to Dir. 9 
to CMP Reg. 1 establishes status of outstand- 
ing delivery orders for non-nickel-bearing 
stainless steel. 

OMP DELIVERIES—Amendment to CMP 
Reg. 4 provides for delivery of authorized 
material by distributors during the 15 days 
prior to the quarter for which order becomes 
valid. Definitions are amplified so that CMP 
Reg. 1 and CMP Reg. 4 are identical in that 
respect. 

FERRO ALLOYS—Amendment to Schedule 
A, M-80, places further restrictions on the use 
of nickel-bearing stainless steel, high nickel 





alloy steel, and nickel silver. 

SMALL PRODUCERS—Dir, 2 to M-46 pro 
vides assistance to petroleum and gas operators 
who are given allotments of controlled ma- 
terials on Form PAD-15 and cannot obtain 
such materials in quarter in which authorized 

FOREIGN PETROLEUM . OPERATIONS-— 
Amdt. 1 to M-46A increases size of large con- 
struction operations. Also definition of ‘‘con- 
struction operation’’ now includes some projects 
related to natural-gasoline plants and re- 
pressuring operations which had been defined 
as production operations. 

TIRES—Amendment to M-2, eases rubber 
controls in several ways, including lifting ban 
on white sidewall tires and increasing amount 
of natural rubber in automotive tires and 
gaskets. 

QUEBRACHO—M-57, as amended, removes 
all restrictions on amount of quebracho that 
may be used in oil well drilling. 


Pennzoil, Elk Merge Marketing 
Facilities in West Virginia 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The com- 
plete wholesale and retail marketing 
facilities of the Pennzoil Co. in West 
Virginia other than the Wheeling area 


are being merged with the operation 
of Elk Refining Co., Charleston. 


According to Fred G. Bannerot, 
Jr., Elk’s president, the properties and 
equipment involved in the merger in- 
clude distribution plants in Charles- 
ton, Huntington, Clarksburg, Fair- 
mont, Parkersburg, Spencer, Terra 
Alta and Sistersville, W. Va., Racine 
and Athens, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., 
plus some 200 retail service stations 
and dealer outlets. Also involved in 
the transaction is a large blending 
plant located in North Charleston. 


Elk Refining will serve as exclusive 
distributor of all Pennzoil lubricat- 
ing and industrial oils for the state 
of West Virginia. 


Holders of both Pennzoil and Key- 
stone gasoline credit cards will be 
permitted to use them at stations of 
either company anywhere in the 
country under the interchange system 
of honoring credit cards of both com- 
panies, officials said. 


Elk is presently constructing a new 
1,500 b/d Platforming unit at its 
Falling Rock, W. Va., refinery. 


OWIU to Fight $.1703 


DENVER—Council of International 
Oil Workers Union (CIO) has voted 
unanimously to oppose S. 1703, in- 
troduced by Senator Connally (D., 
Tex.). 


OWIU Secretary-Treasurer T. M. 
McCormick has been instructed by 
council to inform all locals of coun- 
cil’s action and to urge members to 
ask congressmen for defeat of meas- 
ure. 


S. 1703 would exempt from wage- 
hour law employes of petroleum dis- 
tributors if at least 50% of their 
dollar sales volume is made to re- 
tail outlets or local agricultural con- 
sumers and at least 85% of their 
sales volume is within the state 
where distributor is located. 
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Jobber Council Thinks, Acts Constructively 


Whoever might have looked in on the meeting of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council at Savannah last week, we 
are sure, would have been highly impressed with the 
constructive character of the proposals and discussions 
as well as with the actions taken. 


There was a total absence of bombast about the big 
oil companies and of proposals to take the problems to 
Washington and “demand solutions” suiting the propo- 
nents regardless of consequences. Quite to the contrary, 
there was divulgence of private operating figures of job- 
bers which major oi] companies have not yet made and a 
request for full discussion of them to see what can be 
developed toward better industry relationship. 


All this was done for the several days of the meetings 
without secrecy. Guests, no matter who they were, were 
invited to listen as much as they wanted to, but, of 
course, not to take part in the discussions which were 
limited to the members of the Council. These were most- 
ly accompanied by their association secretaries and a 
few members who had served on some special commit- 
tees reporting to the Council. 


It was a meeting from which the directors of the API 
might well get some suggestions. President Porter of 
the API was present as a leading speaker but he was 
also invited to sit in on the meetings and stay as long 
as he wanted to. There were no secrets from him but 
when was there a meeting of the API directors in the 
past quarter of a century where the same honor and 
privilege was accorded the president or any other officer 
of a single jobbers’ association? There have been many 
visitors to API directors’ meetings but they were all of- 
ficers or close friends of major oil companies—no Inde- 
pendent jobbers. Yet the API directors are the big pol- 
icy making group of the API just as is this Jobbers’ 
Council of some 25 state jobber associations. Also the 
API directors largely make the policies for the whole 
oil industry. 


This was President Porter’s first attendance on the 
Jobbers’ Council. However, he has attended meetings 
of several state associations, setting a new and com- 
mendable high record for the president of the API. Pres- 
ident Porter at this Savannah meeting made an informal 
talk about what the API is and what it is trying to do 
and how its machinery is constituted. These simple 
points are seemingly obvious, but the API has grown so 
big and includes so many activities that if the reader will 
try and list in his own mind what all the Institute does 
he will probably find himself far short of doing a good 
job. President Porter visited about the lobby, the rooms 
of various members, found some old friends and in every 
way made himself a welcomed “foreigner from Brooklyn” 
—as he calls himself even though he has spent most of 
his life as a drilling contractor and oil producer in the 
Mid-Continent, living at Ardmore, Okla. There was 
much favorable comment at the Savannah meeting on 
his attendance and of his remarks. 


The Council heard a report that the Kansas Oil Men’s 
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Assn. had adopted a report opposing divorcing the divi- 
sions of the industry. At a previous meeting the Council 
had heard one from the South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 
favoring divorcement legislation. The Jobbers’ Council 
took no action except to pursue its search for the facts 
are the major oil companies making such profits from 
their other divisions as to permit them to operate their 
marketing departments at a loss in order to hamper 
competition, and also are the companies benefitting so 
much from the tax depletion allowance on producing 
properties as to amount to similar subsidizing of market- 
ing? 

The Council decided to put the questions directly to 
the major companies, accompanying the presentation 
with their own report on the costs, assets and liabilities 
of some 400 of their members who had reported the past 
few months to the Council. The jobbers had decided that 
they could not well ask answers to their own questions 
without first showing this evidence of their desire to 
be frank. 

The point is well made. There is much misunderstand- 
ing and unnecessary talk about “subsidizing” marketing 
“losses” that a divulgence of the facts could quickly 
clear up, but the majors are all reticent about giving out 
such information, although, according to what NPN 
knows, that would end the discussion pretty much be- 
cause what at least so many jobbers believe is based 
on incorrect information. 

The pipe lines have not been paying big profits for a 
score of years and are now held to 7% by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Information given 
confidentially by many of the majors as to their mar- 
keting operations is that they are comfortably profitable. 
The profitableness of their production departments can 
easily be judged from the published profits of strictly 
oil producing companies of which there are many. Such 
profits are generally good but not wildly exciting. 


Separation of Marketing Cost Data Possible 


Some major company representatives have pleaded 
publicly that it is impossible to separate marketing costs 
from other operations. This is throwing dust in the air. 
Just the other month the big Gulf Oil Corp. in a volume 
of its first 50 years, specifically points with great pride 
that one of the big improvements made in its operations 
of recent years is installing a new accounting system by 
which each division is clearly appraised by its own profit 
and loss statement. Some of the opponents of divorce- 
ment would add considerably to their cause if they did 
not advertise allegiance to bookkeeping systems aban- 
doned by all industries, including ojl, even a half century 
ago. However, oil jobbers also could have easily done a 
far better job in getting more of the facts by studying 
ICC reports and the published reports of companies that 
are engaged in only one division of the industry. 


It might seem to the average observer to be only a 
question of time when some major companies at least, 
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to end the general belief that marketing departments are 
operated at a loss for the purpose of driving out competi- 
tion, will publish the facts of their own operations, or 
that some investigating committee of Congress, or the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will request such information. 
all a probability, and it might well seem so, then why 
not publish it now and have done with what seems to be 
an unnecessary argument that is stirring up trouble with- 
in the industry and inviting trouble to it from without? 





If this is at 





Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











Jobbers Ask Majors to Put Jobber Policy into Action 


NEW YORK-—Raising the ques- 
tion of what Socony-Vacuum and 
Esso Standard will do to carry out 
their recent declarations of policy to- 
ward jobbers and distributors, the 
Empire State Petroleum Assn. is of- 
fering majors a seven-point program 
which it suggests will “correct the 
defects in the marketing picture as 
it exists today.” 

The first thing the association be- 
lieves to be needed is a separate sales 
department for every dual-marketing 
major’s indirect marketing, headed 
by a vice president equal in rank to 
the vice president in charge of direct 
marketing operations. 

Policies have “no meaning” until 
implemented, insists the article re- 
viewing them in the March issue of 
the association’s magazine. 


The article indicates the association 
is just “encouraged” by “changes” 
in Socony policy giving unbranded 
operators virtually the same consia- 
eration as branded marketers. And 
it has “reasons to believe that Esso 
Standard has become the most ‘di- 
rect sales-minded’ of all the inte- 
grated companies marketing in New 
York State.” 

An editorial in the same issue of 
the magazine proposes: 

“1. Establishment of a separate 
sales department, by the companies 
who have both direct and indirect 
marketing operations, to be headed 
by a vice president who would be in 
complete charge of sales and relations 
with secondary sellers and who would 
be equal in rank to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of direct marketing 
operations. The sales department 
vice president would report to the di- 
rectors not through but along the 
same channels as would the direct 
marketing vice president. The test 
of this vice president’s success as the 
head of secondary sales operations 
would be the maintenance of a good, 
sound, pleasant relationship between 
the company and the jobber-distrib- 
utor on a basis profitable to both. 

“2. Supply of product should be 
allocated equitably between the di- 
rect marketing and secondary sales 
division, each to receive its propor- 
tional share of total supply to meet 
increases in demand, commensurate, 





of course, with the supplier’s ability 
to provide product. 

“3. Incentive programs (price dif- 
ferential) should be established for all 
jobbers and distributors who havé 
storage facilities adequate to carry 
on efficient marketing operations 
from the point of view of the sup- 
plier as well as the nonintegrated 
primary and the jobber-distributor. 

“4. Future price changes should 
be made on a percentage basis rather 
than a cents-per-unit basis. 

“5. Re-appraisal of loans and 
equipment policy in direct market- 
ing. 

“6. Re-appraisal of commercial 
policy which would be non-discrimi- 
natory at reseller level. 

“7. Establishment of transport 
level of deliveries for commercial 
consumers of heating oils in relation 
to reseller level.” 


Horning Asks Refiners to Let 
Jobbers Handle ‘Slop-Over’ 


MINNBEAPOLIS—If refiners have 
“slop-over material” which must be 
sold in desperation, “let the jobber 
have a slice of the melon,” H. F. 
Horning, Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
secretary, says in March association 
bulletin. 

“At least let the jobber handling 
that brand participate,” he urges. 

Mr. Horning cites the instance of 
a major company with a 40,000 b/d 
refinery and a marketing potential of 
25,000 b/d, leaving 15,000 b/d “slop- 
over.” 

“Obviously,” he says, “this material 
must be kept moving, and in too 
many cases it is moved by selling it 
to an independent supplier, who in 
turn sells it to jobbers at such ri- 
diculous prices that the jobber, or 
undignified service station operator 
(as the case may be), is in a position 
to create competition which a job- 
ber, and indeed the agent, cannot 
meet without subsidy. The same pro- 
duct, being sold without a brand 
name, loses money for the man who 
sells the brand. 

“We actually know of a JOBBER 
selling to a service station account 
at a cent a gallon cheaper than other 


jobbers in the area can buy it for. 
And he took the account away from 
a SUPPLIER at a cent UNDER the 
supplier’s price. Try that for sighs.” 


Phillips Won't Market in East 


NEW YORK—Phillips Petroleum 
Co. does not anticipate entering the 
East Coast market, K. S. Adams, 
board chairman, told the New York 
Society of Security Analysis March 
25. Instead, the company intends to 
concentrate on maintaining its com- 
petitive position in its present mar- 
keting territory, he said. 

Capital expenditures budget for 
1952 is about $170,000,000, compared 
with $160,180,031 spent in 1951, Paul 
Endacott, president, told the group. 


Ethyl Offers New Additive 
To Boost Diesel Output 


NEW YORK—Samples of a new 
ignition improver for Diesel fuel—a 
mixture of primary amyl nitrates— 
are being made available by Ethyl 
Corp. for evaluation by the oil in- 
dustry. 

According to B. Bynum Turner, 
Ethyl vice president in charge of re- 
search and engineering, the new fuel 
additive will enable refiners to im- 
prove the cetane number of middle 
distillates “simply and economically,” 
to increase the potential output of 
desired grades of Diesel fuel. 


Blended with finished fuel, as little 
as 0.1%, by volume, of additive is 
sufficient to bring many distillate 
heating oils within the cetane num- 
ber range of commercial Diesel fuels. 
Also, the mixture is said to be effec- 
tive in improving the cetane num- 
ber of all types of Diesel fuels, re- 
gardless of crude source, refining 
technique, or sulfur content. 

Ethyl says the additive will in- 
crease flexibility of refining opera- 
tions by eliminating or reducing se- 
lective blending now required in many 
instances in order to produce Diesel 
fuel of the required ignition quality. 

On the average, Ethyl reports, five 
cetane numbers may be gained in a 
fuel with addition of 0.13% volume 
of additive; and a gain of 2.5 cetane 
numbers, on the average, is obtain- 
able with 0.05% volume. 
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Jobber Percentage Mark-Up Is Urged 
To Silence Squabbling over Margins 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


The Empire 

State Petroleum 

Assn. has made 

what is probably 

its clearest and most eloquent case 

to date for substituting a percentage 

mark-up system in products pricing 
for the cents-per-unit method. 

The occasion was the association's 
outlining to majors, via an editorial 
in its monthly magazine, several ways 
in which it believes that recently 
stated suppliers’ policies toward job- 
bers and distributors could well be 
implemented (see p. 44). 

The “perennial margin battle,” for 
one thing, the association suggested, 
could be removed “from: the arena 
once and for all” by some percentage 
system. 

What the New York group had to 
say for this idea should stimulate 
more than ordinary interest, since 
its arguments come just as marketers 
big and small are weighing the results 
of the National Oil Jobbers Council’s 
jobber cost survey. Those bear direct- 
ly on the question of margins, of 
course, and it could happen that 
NOJC’s forthcoming analysis of them 
will bring the industry face to face 
with the question of how to handle 
margins. 

The Empire State position is that 
the method and factors used in estab- 
lishing the price structure for the 
various levels of sale have become 
antiquated, “to say the least’: 


“The method of arriving at a price 
structure that would apply in a stable 
economy works to the economic dis- 
advantage of everyone concerned in 
periods of inflation such as we have 
faced almost continually since 1939. 

“We feel that the industry should 
consider the creation of a system that 
would provide an adequate price at 
each level of sale. 

“Let us consider how the present 
price structures are formulated. This 
will make clear why a structure that 
would be economic in a stable econ- 
omy causes price pressures to arise 
during an inflationary period such as 
we have experienced during the last 
10 to 12 years. 

“It has been customary to take a 
basing point price, add costs and 
arrive at the various price levels of 
sale such as barge, tank car, yard 
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and tank wagon. Differentials be- 
tween these levels of sale have been 
computed on a cents-per-gal. basis. 


“For example, No. 2 oil at the Gulf 
(basing point for the eastern sea- 
board) is priced at 8c per gal. with 
corresponding differentials up through 
each level. If the price at the Gulf 
moves up 0.5c per gal., then each 
level of sale reflects the same 0.5c 
increase. 


“Under this pricing method, in an 
inflationary period the marketer is 
confronted with a lower percentage 
of gross income while at the same 
time his costs are increasing. He is 
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Subject to a squeeze because of a 
fixed margin. He can cope with this 
squeeze only so long, then he is forced 
into the margin battle—a battle that 
is usually conducted by both sides 
through the use of innuendo, recrim- 
ination, threat of government action, 
divorcement, strikes and so on. The 
result is that a lot of dirty linen is 
washed in the trade press to the dis- 
advantage of everyone. 

“The fact is that the present price 
structure is not only out-of-date for 
the jobber-distributor but for the in- 
tegrated marketer as well. 

“In New York State there are 13 
integrated marketers, few of which 
are reported to be operating on a 
profitable basis. Obviously this con- 
dition could not exist for very long 
unless other factors besides econom- 
ics were involved. 

“We do not believe this situation 
has resulted from design but rather 
from the lack of leadership capable 
of foreseeing the necessity for cor- 
recting the conditions.” 





Jobbers’ Release of Cost Statistics 
Challenges Suppliers to Follow Suit 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


As Otis H. El- 
lis so eloquently 
expressed it, the 
National Oil Job- 

bers Council attained its full maturi- 
ty at Savannah last week with a 
demonstration of industry statesman- 
ship that all segments of the petro- 
leum industry would do well to study 
and attempt to emulate. 


In releasing, without comment, the 
figures of its nationwide survey of 
jobber costs, margins and profits, 
NOJC laid its cards upon the table 
for all to see. In effect, it said 
to the supplying companies: 


“Here are our figures for ail to 
study and analyze. If you don’t 
think they support our story, the fig- 
ures are there for you to attempt to 
disprove. But whatever they tell, 
the figures are out in the open where 
everyone can see them. Can the same 
be said about the other segments of 
the industry?” 


There were differences of opinion 
within the national council as to 
whether the figures should be released 
without accompanying comments as 
to what the jobbers contend they 


mean. But since such a textual re- 
port satisfactory to all was not ready, 
NOJC decided to keep faith with the 
industry by making the bare figures 
public even though, as the commit- 
tee observed, ‘“‘We are aware that the 
release of the results will make avail- 
able to supplying companies informa- 
tion of a nature that they have failed 
or refused to give on their own mar- 
keting operations.” 


~ > * 


Now, it would seem, the burden of 
responsibility for further industry 
statesmanship rests with the supply- 
ing companies, both as to the publi- 
cation of separate figures for their 
marketing departments and the use 
to which they put the 27.5% deple- 
tion allowance for exploration and 
development. 

Letters asking for this informa- 
tion to enable the jobbers to make a 
just comparison with their own fig- 
ures will be going out shortly to sup- 
plying companies from the council's 
Committee on Economic Concentra- 
tion headed by Everett Yerly of Wis- 
consin. 

If the integrated companies react 
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as they have in the past, the figures 
will not be forthcoming and there 
are not many jobbers who anticipate 
that the majors will co-operate now. 
But, if the suppliers have nothing 
to hide—-if, as so many of them have 
insisted, their marketing departments 
stanc on their own, then this would 
appear to be the opportune time to 
support these statements with facts 
and figures, as the jobbers have done 
for their own operations. 
* . * 


Jobber attendance at the Savannah 
meeting was upwards of 100—the 
highest in NOJC history—which at- 
tests to the fact that jobbers have 
an increasingly keener understanding 
and concern about marketing prob- 
lems and problems of the industry as 
a whole. The attendance was sur- 
prising since Savannah is located well 
over 1,000 miles away from many 
parts of the Midwest. 

Despite this fact, there were 24 


jobber representatives present from 
the Midwest states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. In- 
diana, with five persons present, had 
the largest individual Midwest rep- 
resentation. Only one of the 23 as- 
sociations affiliated with NOJC failed 
to have a representative at Savannah. 

Georgia, being the host state, nat- 
urally had the largest single regis- 
tration with 12. Pennsylvania was 
next with eight, followed by South 
Carolina with seven. 

Georgia and Savannah oil men out- 
did themselves in extending true 
Southern hospitality to their visitors 
from the North and East. Savannah 
oil men who acted as hosts for the 
meeting were Wylie Stalter of Coas- 
tal, Norman McGee of Southland Oil, 
M. J. Barrett of Barrett Oil, and 
Raymond M. Demere of Colonial Oil 
Industries. 





PACIFIC COAS 


Multi-Pump Group Digs into Pocket 


To Win Right to Advertise Savings 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


It cost about 
$12,000 to save a 
slogan. 

That’s_ the 
amount the Serve-Yourself and Multi- 
ple-Pump Assn. says it has put into 
the involved litigation to fight a 
gasoline price-sign law. Last week, 
it won a verdict when a California 
district court of appeals declared the 
law unconstitutional. 

As amended, the law hit the self- 
serves pretty hard because it deprived 
them of their neat slogan, “Serve 
yourself and save.”’ It prohibited 
variations, such as “Serve yourself 
and save 5c,” or “Save 5c.” 

In gist, the law banned any refer- 
ence to savings in the display sign. 


It limited the signs to the retail 


price and name of the gasoline. 


Upshot of that was an outbreak 
of posted price signs all over Los 
Angeles Basin. It made it easier 
on price-buyers because they could 
cruise around until they located the 
lowest price. The serve-yourself as- 
sociation feels that was more detri- 
mental than loss of the slogan be- 
cause of bold price display impelled 
some dealers to cut. 

Although one part of the law has 
been declared unconstitutional, deal- 
ers who advertise a savings of 5c 
have to give a real 5c bargain. A 
law prohibiting false and mislead- 
ing advertising covers that. 

Irony of the verdict is that “serve 
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yourself and save” slogan isn’t very 
widely applicable now. Since the 
case first went to court, most of the 
self-serves have converted to full-, 
semi- or part-service to meet compe- 
tition. 

Right now you would have to do 
a lot of looking to find authetic sav- 
ings of 5c a gal. 

* nal * 


Retail prices are getting nervous 
in San Fernando Valley (Greater Los 
Angeles). And you hear a lot of 
talk about a price war brewing. 

Some 18.9c prices (including 6.5c 
state and federal taxes) are posted. 
Most of the Independents have been 
trying to hold their minimum post- 
ings to 20.9c and 21.9¢c. 


* * * 


Sinclair Refining Co’ has expanded 
its petroleum retail operation in Utah. 

Recently Sinclair bought out the 
Dunn Oil Co, which has 15 service 
stations in Salt Lake City, giving 
Sinclair 27 stations in that area. A 
products line from Sinclair, Wyo., to 
Salt Lake has been planned by Pio- 
neer Pipe Line Co. 

+ * * 


The 330-mile products line to be 
built from Salt Lake City to Boise, 
Idaho, by Salt Lake Pipe Line Co., 
a subsidiary of Standard of Califor- 
nia, will be a common carrier and 
will be available to Standard’s com- 
petitors. Sinclair is understood to 
be one of the companies interested 





in using that carrier, to southern 


Idaho. 
* * * 

Western Oil and Gas Assn. has 
gone on record as opposing the min- 
eral leasing bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Anderson of New Mexico. His 
amendment would require that oil 
and gas leases be issued as the re- 
sult of competitive bidding, regard- 
less of whether lands are within any 
known geological structure of a pro- 
ducing oil or gas field. 

* * * 

Richfield took its appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court this week, seek- 
ing a reversal of a district court de- 
cision which declared’ it guilty of 
restraining trade and lessening com- 
petition. The same “exclusive deal- 
ing” principle was involved in a ver- 
dict against Standard. Oil of Cali- 
fornia, upheld by the Supreme Court 
in 1949. 

Composition of the court has 
changed a little since then. Two of 
the justices, Murphy and Rutledge, 
who affirmed the ruling against 
Standard, are now dead. The other 
three who upheld the ruling, Black, 
Frankfurter and Reed, are still there. 
So are the three who opposed the 
judgment—Burton, Jackson and Vin- 
son. And so is Justice Douglas, who 
wrote a separate opinion. 

The two new justices are Clark 
and Minton. Justice Clark has dis- 
qualified himself because he was 
U. S. attorney general when the com- 
plaint was filed against Richfield. 
So eight are expected to participate 
in the judgment. 

” + * 

Macmillan Petroleum Corp. has 
purchased C. E. Ridley Co., Lyn- 
wood, Calif., a distributor of Mac- 
millan products for the last 20 years. 
Included in the acquisition were Rid- 
ley’s bulk plant, all trucks and stor- 
age facilities for gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils. 

H. C. Akerberg, Macmillan sales 
manager, said the purchase of Ridley 
interests was prompted by Macmil- 
lan’s lack of a wholly-owned distribu- 
tion agency in Los Angeles area. 

The Lynwood facility will enable 
Macmillan to better serve Independ- 
ent dealers in the Los Angeles mar- 
ket, Mr. Akerberg added. It will be 
operated under the name of Macmil- 
lan Sales of Southern California. Mr. 
Akerberk said the company plans an 
expanded sales and advertising cam- 
paign, as well as an increase in sales 
personnel and lubrication engineers. 
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Richfield, DJ Spar over L. O. Stations 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Richfield Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles, and the Justice 
Department exchanged verbal blows 
in the past week over the status of 
Richfield’s L.O. (leased out) stations. 

The company maintaing such sta- 
tions are not independent, and that it 
therefore is entitled to control their 
operations. 

DJ maintains they are independent, 
and company control is illegal. 

DJ's arguments came in the form 
of a reply last week to Richfield’s 
March 7 brief to the Supreme Court. 
(This had protested the “exclusive 
dealing” decision of Los Angeles Dis- 
tric Court against Richfield, and 
asked the Supreme Court to reverse 
it.) 

DJ Claim—The department main- 
tained L. O. station operators are 
independent, not company outlets as 
Richfield contends, because: 

1. Such dealers buy and sell at 
their own profit and risk (not on con- 
signment). 

2. Richfield tells the dealer he is 





Season Is ‘Warm’ in East, 
Southeast, Midwest Areas 


CLEVELAND — The East Coast 
was colder than last year, but warm- 
er than normal for the heating sea- 
son, Sept. 1 through March 29. Both 
the Midwest and Southeast areas 
were warmer than last year, although 
the Midwest registered colder than 
normal, and the Southeast, warmer 
than normal. 

The West Coast area was colder 
than last season or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-March 29 


1951- 


1950- Nor- 
East Coast 52 51 mal 


Bostont ‘ 4707 4402 
New York ....... 4124 4063 
Philadelphia ..... 3842 3930 
Washingtont ..... 3615 3733 
Average ....... 4072 4032 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 5610 5801 
Cleveland ...... 4872 5052 
Detroitt ......... 5524 5475 
Minneapolist ..... 7397 7530 
Omahat pean 5971t 5789 
GE, TAO con coscs S06 4456 
Average ....... 5586 5684 
southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.+ 2310 2653 
Charleston, 8. C... 1484 1963 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 3203 3575 3350 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 2680 2977 3013 
Average 2419 2792 2708 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 2290 1827 1953 
Seattle .......... 3664 3559 3782 
Denvert 5276 84871 5100 
Average ....... 3743 3419 3612 119 
Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
+ Readings at airport office. Readings in other 
cities taken at downtown (city) offices 
t Includes weather bureau correction 
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to be independent in entering into 
the leased-out contract. 

3. Advertising describes dealers as 
independent. 

4. Richfield has no legal obligations 
of owner, does not keep financial rec- 
ords for employes, and is not respons- 
ible for government pay deductions. 


Richfield Rebuttal—The Company 
replied this week: 

1. The non-payment by Richfield of 
workmen’s compensation, insurance 
premiums, or social security taxes 
does not make independent business- 
men of persons who are not otherwise 
so. 

2. Richfield has a “continuing eco- 
nomic interest” in L. O. Stations, not- 
withstanding the passage of title of 
products to the dealers. Advertising 
which described such dealers as “in- 
dependent” was general, and ‘could 
not be framed with the precision and 
nicety of a legal instrument.” 


3. Operators “knew from the mat- 
ters of which they were informed 
prior to their being installed in Rich- 
field stations that they were to be the 
very opposite of independent busi- 
nessmen.” 

4. “There is no charge here of 
monopoly or intent to monopolize. 
There is no intention here other than 
that implicit in the making of any 
exclusive dealing arrangement, which 

. . is not illegal per se, notwithstand- 
ing such intention.” 

5. Richfield is prohibited from prac- 
tices which Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia is allowed, hurting Richfield 
“from a competitive standpoint.” 


Oil Industry Safety Cited 
In Opposing Legislation 


WASHINGTON — Frank Sluze, 
safety director for Ashland Oil & Re- 
fining Co., told Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee last week 
that “a person is 30% safer working 
in the petroleum industry than he is 
in his own home.” 

Mr. Sluze, who testified also on be- 
half of National Petroleum Assn., 
added that petroleum industry’s fire 
prevention record is “three times as 
good as the nationwide record in 
spite of the fact that it handles high- 
ly inflammable materials at high 
temperatures and high pressures.” 

The Ashland official appeared be- 
fore committee in opposition to two 
bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, aimed at 
tightening industrial safety practices 
by erecting federal standards. - 

“The underlying premise in both of 
these bills is that industry has failed 
to meet its responsibility for the safe- 
ty of its employes and that this op- 
position must be assumed by the fed- 
eral or the state government,” Mr. 


Sluze declared. “This premise we 
reject most strongly.” 

He told committee that oil com- 
panies are spending $3,500,000 an- 
nually in salaries to fire and accident 
prevention experts, have invested 
$113,000,000 in safety facilities, spent 
an estimated $19,700,000 on safety 
equipment in 1950 and will spend 
about $40,000,000 during 1952 for the 
same purpose. 

He pointed out that, in 1945, num- 
ber of workers to each fatality was 
2,922 but showed 50% improvement 
in 1950 with 5,900 workers to each 
fatality. 


Curbs on Use of Tetraethy! 
Lead in Gasoline Lifted 


WASHINGTON—PAD April 1 of- 
ficially removed all limitations on the 
use of tetraethyl lead fluid in motor 
gasolines, effective immediately. 


Action was taken in the form of 
suspension of Sec. 3 of PAD Order 
No. 1. Other provisions of the order 
remain in effect, however, with TEL 
users compelled to report on con- 
sumption and inventories. 

R. L. Tollett, president of West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Assn., has 
predicted that easing of TEL use 
will permit octane ratings of premium 
and regular grade gasoline to increase 
one and two numbers, respectively. 

“Removal of restrictions on the use 
of TEL,” Deputy PAD Bruce K. 
Brown pointed out, “does not in any 
way reflect any lessened need for 
maintenance of a reserve of TEL for 
sible emergency.” 

“The nation has been fortunate in 
that the Ethyl and Du Pont com- 
panies—the two firms that make TEL 
—have co-operated wholeheartedly in 
the building up of reserves. They 
have voluntarily borne the full cost 
of the program.” 


Pennsylvania Jobber Merges 
With Oil Specialties Maker 


TITUSVILLE, Pa.—J. H. Radack 
& Co., Cities Service distributor, has 
merged with Trans-Penn Oil Co., pe- 
troleum specialties manufacturer. 

As a result of the merger, the en- 
larged Trans-Penn Oil Co. will serve 
as a Cities Service distributor to deal- 
ers in Crawford, Venango, Warren 
and Forest counties and part of 
Mercer County in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. The company will operate 
three service stations in Meadville, 
two in Titusville, and one each in 
Venango, Greenville and Oil City. 
Gasoline is being moved from Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, to Titusville 
through National Transit’s 93-mile 
pipe line. 

Trans-Penn is operated in partner- 
ship by William T. Kinder and W. W. 
Tarr. J. H. Radack has been ap- 
pointed director of sales in the mar- 
keting division. 
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Heil 7000-gallon, unskirted transport with extended 
tandem to meet bridge formula load law. 


ie ft pr (t~ 
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D Simple cross valves are manifolded to form an 
accessible, compact, lightweight unit of unsur- 
passed efficiency. Compare this Heil manifold 
with the cheaper gate-valve assemblies used on 
ether tanks. 


A Reinforced, deep-dished heads and surge plates . 
in Heil tanks are integrated with the perfectly . ae. E F Safety catwalk is an integral part of the tank— 
formed shell to make lightweight tanks stronger “" . Sal f , ' not an added member. Adds strength without 
than a 24-inch I-beam. ‘ : Ray tae weight. Entire top is non-slip tread. Flashing 
: J iam ; and “‘straight-thru" drain tubes keep tank sides 
and ends clean, 


B Manhole covers and fill-caps are light-weight, 
non-breakable, pressed steel. Exclusive, triple-act- 
ing, spring-loaded vent relieves vacuum and 
excess pressure, provides emergency venting in 
case of fire and prevents loss of load if tank 
overturns, 


Heil Transports are now available with either of 
two proven tandem-axle running gears — Heil- 
Hendrickson or Neway — the most satisfactory 
tandem-axle assemblies in use today, 


Cc Dynamic strain-gouge tests, used by Heil since 
1946, accurately measure stresses in every part 
of the tank. Actual road and load conditions in 
punishing research prove the soundness of the 
Heil design. 


E ti. fins 
& Non-rocking fifth wheel, introduced by Heil in 
1938, is safest, simplest unit in use today. —— . a Se: 
Steadies the load—eliminates load concentration, . ’ ; 
A cee : and wearing parts. Normal sway and roll on 
(=== : curves is absorbed by tractor and trailer springs. 
a cal 
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Nothing “just as good” can match HEIL’S 


50-year record of proven performance... 


Just why does it cost more to build a Heil tank? 


Facilities? No manufacturer has finer equipment — 
more specialized machines and fixtures — than those 
used in the big, 64-acre Heil plants. 


“Know-how’’? Heil is a pioneer in liquid transpor- 
tation, has contributed more important develop- 
ments — including the trailerized transport tank 
itself — than anyone in the industry. 


Skill? Heil employs over 2,500 craftsmen. Many 
have been building Heil tanks — and nothing else 


— for twenty-five years or more. 


Since Heil has a clear advantage on all these points, 


the reason for any difference in first-cost is simply: 


Heil deliberately aims to build the finest transports 
that ever hugged a highway — and does! There is 


no compromise with quality—no pruning to a price. 


That is why Heil transports are usually the last ones 
in a fleet to be replaced and even then bring higher 
resale prices — why three out of four sales of Heil 
tanks are repeat sales to satisfied users! 


THe HEIL co. 


DEPT, 3742, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. ‘ 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Independents’ Fuel Oil Profits Sag 
To Point of Extinction, Study Shows 


The accompanying article on the 
application of the Washington State 
Independent fuel oil distributors for 
price relief provides an insight into 
the profit status of the heating oil 
industry. 


Much of the data comes from a 
cost study inaugurated in 1947 by 
the Oil Heat Institute of Washington 
and kept up-to-date since that time. 
It clearly indicates the value of such 
information when an analysis of the 
profit and loss statement of an in- 
dustry is called for. 


The heating oil distibutors in most 
of the State of Washington are either 
operating in the red or just breaking 
even. 

Many of these Independents would 
be better off financially by investing 
in sound securities and working for 
someone else, the Oil Institute of 
Washington says in an application 
to the Office of Price Stabilization 
for a supplementary regulation to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 17, estab- 
lishing adjusted specific prices in 
various communities of Washington. 


The petition to OPS says that even 
in Seattle, where premiums have 
been in effect on fuel oil prices for 
some time, the heating oil distributor 
is making only about 3.7% net profit 
before taxes. 


The customer is bound to suffer if 
these distributors quit, the OHI 
warns, because the major suppliers 
neither have the facilities nor the 
know-how to handle the volume of 
business these Independents have. 


The institute told OPS that it is 
the delegated agent on behalf of the 
several petitioners who are requesting 
price relief. 


In detailed background information 
supporting the need for increased 
prices if the Independent fuel oil dis- 
tributor is to survive, the OHI says 
that during the war period, heating 
oils sold at retail at tidewater Paci- 
fic Northwest points from a low 
of 6.25c per gal. for furnace oil and 
7.25¢c for range oil to a high at in- 
terior points of about 9.5c to 10c per 
gal. 

“The only adjustment realized by 
the heating oil distributor during the 
entire war period was 0.3c per gal. 
that the Office of Price Administra- 


Diesel was 40% and on stove oil, 
45%, but at inland points the higher 
landed cost reduced return to about 
25% and 30% respectively. 


In the spring of 1945, the OHI says, 
OPA granted producers a 0.75c per 
gal. adjustment, which was the first 
significant step downward in selling 
price margins for the distributors, 
and resulted in a 5% decline in most 
areas. 


The association points to the in- 
crease in demand after the war, and 
to increase in cost of product, also to 
several suppliers withdrawing from 
the retail market. All these factors 
made it necessary for the Independent 
to invest heavily in product, accounts 
receivable and equipment, with an 
attendant decline in gross margin and 
net operating profit. Even the in- 
crease in volume alleviated the situa- 
tion only slightly by permitting the 
spreading of costs over the greater 
volume. 


The OHI cited the fact that “posted 
prices” of the supplying company 
exerted an abnormal depressing in- 
fluence on the market—abnormal in 
terms of the relative volume done in 
most markets by the supplier in re- 
lation to the Independent distribu- 
tors. 


The OHI application to OPS re- 
lates details on the increasing use of 
premiums over posted prices for each 
quantity bracket of purchaser. A 
study of the market, however, re- 
vealed that the premiums were not 
enough to more than temporarily re- 


store margin loss and the industry 
today in the premium markets is 
losing ground again, the OHI docu- 
ment states. 

Much of the cost data was ob- 
tained in studies begun in 1947 by 
Professor A. M. Cannon of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


The application considers the out- 
of-Seattle-Tacoma dealers separately 
because their marketing conditions 
were almost identical. Spokane, the 
only premium market included in the 
out-of-Seattle-Tacoma group had 0.2c 
premium and this premium should 
tend to improve the general position 
of the entire group. All the other 
markets were operating on “posted 
price” of the supplier, OHI says. 


In Seattle, the effects of an added 
premium and the bracket pricing sys- 
tem in 1948 are shown by the im- 
proved position in 1949 and carry- 
over effect in 1950. However, the 
0.3c added by most dealers in October, 
1950, could not slow the effects of 
rapidly increasing costs of doing busi- 
ness, OHI says. 

The figures for 1951, a fiscal period 
of July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 
which included for most of the heat- 
ing year the premium added in Octo- 
ber of 1950 of 0.3c, shows a rapid 
drop in profit position, the petition 
says. The industry average of 3.7% 
is only about 70% plus of the 5% 
average earnings of the earlier years 
and projecting estimated volume for 
last six months of 1951 and increased 
costs, the profit position will be 
about 3.2% or about 60% of the 5% 
earnings, the OHI says. (See table 
on this page.) 

The association feels that 5% net 
profit before taxes is not sufficient 
for the industry as a return. For 
example, a dealer in Seattle handling 


Operating Results—Fuel Oil Distribution Summary— 
Years 1947-1951 


SEATTLE 


1947 
No. of Dealers Reporting ........ 3 
Size, Range (mins. of Gals.) 
IO GRA OVEF 2 cc ccccccccssceces 
oe eee 1 
2-3 .... 
WE Bo viccccsayecrices oe 
Total gallonage, (millions) ........ 16.1 
Total Sales (thousands) $1580 
Averages: 
% of Net Sales: 
Cost of Sales ............ 71.8% 
Gross Margin ..........+. 28.2 
Sell, Oper. & Del. Expense. 15.9 
Administrative Expense .. 7.9 


Total .cvcccccccrccseres 23.8 
Net Operating Profit**.... 4.4% 


12 


* 1951 is 12 months to 6/30/51 in most cases, others are calendar years. 


# 1947 and 1951: Weighted arithmetic means; 1948-1950; median (rounded); weighted arithmetic 
mean and median were both computed and compared for 1951 as a test and were found 
not to differ materially as to operating ratios or results (small differences as to average sales 
price per gallon). 


**Before Interest, income taxes and non-operating items; After proprietor’s salary. 


tion allowed for added rationing du- 
ties,” the association states. At 
Pacific Coast points the return on 
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3 million gals. of heating oil annually 
making 5% net on sales at an aver- 
age selling price (both kinds of heat- 
ing oils) of about $12.80 per hundred 
gals. would realize 64c per hundred 
gals. or $19,200. None of the pro- 
prietorships have charged salaries 
greater than $6,000 annually. He is, 
therefore, paying himself at about 
the salary range of an oil dispatcher. 
A minimum salary of $1,000 per 
month should be charged for a better 
picture of net profits before taxes 
which would reduce the above figure 
of $19,200 to $13,200, the OHI said. 


The petition said his investment 
to do three million gals. annually 
would require the following: 


7 to 8 trucks @ $8,000 
each $60,000 average 

Office and storage yard 
for trucks and misc. 
equipment (minimum) 

Accounts receivable any 
given month 

Capital to operate 
business 


25,000 
65,000 


20,000 


—— 


$170,000 


The hypothetical heating oil dealer 
earning $13,200 is only making 7.5% 
on his investment and is taking all the 
risks and all the headaches involved 
in a business dependent on the weath- 
er for his volume. This operator 
would be safer by investing in sound 
corporate securities and governments 
and working for someone else, the 
OHI says. 


“As it is today, the dealer making 
3.7% net before taxes is realizing 
about $11,000 as profit or around 
6% on investment. (In the case of a 
corporation, federal income taxes fur- 
ther reduce this profit by 1/3 or 1/2 
depending on profits made, leaving 
a mighty slim profit return in a re- 
tail risk business of this kind,” the 
petition states. 


Out-of-Seattle — The out-of-Seattle 
dealer return is non-existent, OHI 
says. Bulk of dealers are either in 
the breakeven category or in a loss 
position. Relief must be substantial 
to bring them out of their present 
depressed condition and restore them 
to a fair industry earning standard, 
the petition says. (See tables on this 
page.) 

What would happen to distribution 
if no action were taken? Would the 
supplying companies be able to take 
over Independent distribution and ab- 
sorb the apparent loss out of other 
earnings? the OHI asks. 


Total 


The answer is—(1) no major oil 
company supplier or suppliers has 
either the facilities, the manpower, 
the equipment (trucks) or the know- 
how to handle the volume of business; 
(2) it would be impossible adminis- 
tratively to attempt to handle this 
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Operating Results—Fuel Oil Distribution 1950 


OUT-OF-SEATTLE: BELLINGHAM, BREMERTON, SPOKANE, WENATCHEE, MT. VERNON (1) 
Bell- Bremer- — Wenat- . 
ingham ton chee Total 
No. of Dealers Reporting .. 6 4 - 26 
Total Gallons, Millions ..... 4.7 11.3 10.4 4.9 ; 31.3 
Total Sales, Thousands $600.8 $1440 $1659.4 $4509.7 


Weighted Averages: 
Sales per Gal. (price) .. 12.8¢ 12.7e 16.0¢ 
Operating * Profit (loss) 

Per Galion ..... ~~ -le 


Percentage of Net Sales: 
Cost of Sales ..... eeee 76.8% 
Gross Margin .... eee 23.2 
Sell., Opr. & Del. Exp. eves 15.2 
Administrative Exp. ........ 7.0 


t 
e 


~ 


8.2 82.0% 
21.5 18.0 
2. 13.0 
8 6.0 


“nw 
erena 
wwe) 


21.5 19.0 
0 (1.0)% 


Total Expense .... 22.2 
Operating * Profit (or Joss) 1.0% 


Dollar Amounts 


Cust GCF BEd .cccccccwcs $461.1 $1119 $1303.1 $519.4 5. § $3539.5 
Gross Margin ° . 139.7 321 356.3 113.8 39 970.2 


te 
oc} 
| 


Sell., Opr. & Del. Exp. ...... 91.8 177 211.5 81.9 2. 536.8 
Administrative Expense ... 41.8 121 144.8 384) Q 357.9 


Total Expense ........ 133.6 298 356.3 119.9 36.6 944.7 
Operating * Profit (or Loss) $6.1 $23 0 $16.1) H $25.5 


° Operating profit or (loss) is before interest, income taxes and non-operating items and after 
proprietor’s salary. 

n.a. Not available for year in question (less than two dealers reporting) 

(1) Tacoma excluded from ‘‘out-of-Seattle’’ account size and character of market; Everett excluded 
account of inadequate data. 


Operating Results—Fuel Oil Distribution 1951 


OUT-OF-SEATTLE: BELLINGHAM, BREMERTON, SPOKANE, WENATCHEE, MT. VERNON (1) 
Bell- Bremer- Spo- Wenat- Mt. 
ingham ton kane chee Vernon Total 
No. of Dealers Reporting bs aeeaden 5 q 7 na 2 16 
Total Gallons, Millions . secaksavunda 2.4 7.4 n.a. n.a 14.9 
Total Sales, Thousands $296.7 $966 $113.8 


Weighted Averages: 
Sales per Gal, (price) 12.2¢ 13.1¢ .0c n.a 13. 95¢ 
Operating * Profit (Loss) 

Per Gallon ... ; (.2)¢ 


Percentage of Net Sales: 
Cost GE GRID. cccccscccce ae ses » & 9. a. 78.0% 
Gross Margin .... = eS e ad oe dbus 6 .f .§ . 22.0 
Sell., Opr. & Del. Exp. wedeesade< 2 F .§ . 13.3 
Administrative Exp. ... ey ¢ 9. é a. 9.0 


5.1 
$816.5 $2193.0 


(.01)¢ ¢ a. n.a (.035)« 


Total Expense : , ‘ . . . 22.6 22.3 
Operating * Profit | (or loss) ‘ (.6)% (.3)% 


Dollar Amounts 
Cost of Sales ...... ‘ ) $749 $ 88.58 $1710.3 
SRE SN. «hs. 66 ween cdve «maine tte ’ 217 170.7 a. 5. 482.7 


Sell., Opr. & Del. Exp. .........-+. 123 104.9 ‘ 293.0 
Administrative Expense . os 60.06 27. 95 64.8 . 6 195.7 

Total Expense ... ciwhes 5.4 218 169.7 5. 488.7 
Operating * Profit (or Loss) ipa k edhs (5. $(1) $1.0 $(6.0) 


° Operating profit or (loss) is before interest, income taxes and non-operating items and after 
proprietor’s salary. 

n.a. Not available for year in question (less than two dealers reporting). 

(1) Tacoma excluded from ‘‘out-of-Seattle’’ account size and character of market; 

cluded account of inadequate data 


Everett ex 


volume if all the conditions in (1) 
were met, the OHI says. 

A market of 30,000 population will 
have 15 to 20 Independent dealers and 
four or five major marketers. The 
four or five major marketers couldn't 
begin to absorb or handle the Inde- 
pendent dealers’ business or custom- 
ers, the OHI asserts. 

The question as to the possibility 
of effecting greater economies in the 
operation of the business, thereby 
rendering unnecessary adjustments at 
this time, is answered with statement 
that further economies either in sell- 
ing, operating and delivery expense, 
or in administrative expense that 
would affect operating statements 
are impossible, OHI says, adding: 
“Dealers are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel now.” 


East Coast Supply Aid Ends 
With Total of 1,648,000 Bbis. 


NEW YORK—PAD wound up op- 
erations of its emergency East Coast 
heating oils supply plan, March 26, 
with additional supplies of fuel oil 
and kerosine allocated to needy re- 
sellers reaching a total of 1,648,000 
bbls. 

At the final meeting with its East 
Coast Supply Committee (barring 
sharp reversal in mild weather), nine 
applicants were provided with 315,000 
bbls. of extra oils, to be delivered by 
April 5. 

Altogether, 12 resellers have been 
aided on supplies—some more than 
once, with eight other applicants hav- 
ing been turned down. 
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Seaboard Prices Continue Firm; Easy Elsewhere 


Continued easiness in refined product prices in the 
Midwest and firmness in seaboard districts were reflected 
generally in spot rates for water transportation during 
the closing days of March. 


Offerings of spot barges for trips from the Gulf to the 
upper Midwest—-where inventories were swollen—were 
off 0.025c per ton mile to as low as 0.175c. On the other 
hand, tank steamer rates for ocean voyages from the 
Gulf to New York—where supplies still were tight—for 
the most part held firm at $8.27 per ton (USMC plus 
190%). 

_ Reports of price changes in the interior generally were 
on the downside. Most quotations were unchanged, how- 
ever. 

In Chicago, quotations reported by refiners and water 
terminal operators for range oil were off 0.1c on the low, 
ranging from 10.8c to 11.25c. Other light and heavy fuel 
oils also were subject to “shading,” and material that 
would be delivered from outside refining districts re- 
portedly was offered at prices lower than those quoted by 
Chicago district primary suppliers. 

Elsewhere in the Midwest, several refiners reduced their 
prices for Diesel fuel to railroad accounts 0.125c to 8.625c, 
FOB Group 3. Tank car marketers continued to quote 
gasoline and light fuel oils at “discounts” (off published 
prices) ranging from 0.375c to 0.5¢c for prompt spot 
shipment. 

In North Texas, No. 6 fuel prices were 5c per bbl. low- 
er when one refiner reduced his quotation to $1.45. For 
Group 3 shipment, sales of lots as large as 25 cars at 
$1.25 per bbl. were disclosed, and the quantities of re- 
sidual available for northern shipment were said to be 
on the increase. 

The possibility of widespread steel mill strikes tended 
to bring out No. 6 fuel offerings in the Mid-Continent, 
trade sources said. In addition, recent offerings at $1.75 
per bbl., FOB ship at the Gulf, have made large-scale 
tank car movements from the interior to Deepwater ter- 
minals “less attractive.” Since the middle of winter, 
prices for No. 6 fuel, delivered from the Mid-Continent 
to the Gulf, have declined from a high of about $2.35 per 
bbl. to $1.72, the quotation on a recent 50,000-bbl. of- 
fering. 

Whereas product inquiries were said to have “hit bot- 
tom” in the Midwest, “insistent demand” at the Gulf 
was reported for kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and gas oils. Most 
refiners were sold up on distillate oils for some time in 
advance, and there were indications that countries cut 
off from supplies in Iran would be seeking about 1,000,- 
000 bbls. of gas oils at the Gulf during the second quarter. 

One major refiner with plants on the Gulf and Eastern 
Seaboard said his supplies still largely were committed, 
adding that he had “just passed the stage of day-to-day 
worries over keeping his fuel oil customers supplied.” 
On the other hand, another major, citing the free avail- 
ability of gasoline at the Gulf, and increased amounts of 
No. 6 fuel, declared there was “a gradual trend toward 
a buyer’s market.” 


fest 50th St., New York (20), COLumbus 5-1695 
HaArrison 
Bank Bidg., ATwood 0412. 





On the East Coast, products still were closely held. 

Heavy fuel could be bought at Philadelphia, but in 
most other terminal districts suppliers were holding ma- 
terial for their regular customers, and making few offer- 
ings. High tanker rates, plus the possibility of higher 
OPS ceiling prices for distillate fuel oils caused many 
resellers to keep their storage filled, it was said. 

At New York Harbor, bids of 9.5c continued in the 
barge market for spot supplies of No. 2 fuel, the price 
0.5c higher than generally quoted by refiners and ter- 
minal operators. Only occasional lots were appearing 
at this price, and Canadian buyers looking for summer 
shipments of No. 2 fuel at New York reportedly as yet 
have found few offerings. 

In northern New Jersey, a “sore spot” of cut retail 
prices once again developed, but at NPN press time no 
reductions had been reported at the tank wagon level. 
Retail price cuts first broke out on Route 25 in Linden, 
south of Newark, and prices for major brands of regular- 
grade were from 2.5c to 3.5c “below normal” at 16.9c 
and 17.9c (ex 5c state and federal taxes). The situation 
caused considerable tension among marketers, particu- 
larly when isolated price cuts also broke out in nearby 
Jersey City and Newark. 

The low retail gasoline price posted at several Jersey 
City major brand outlets at the New Jersey exit of the 
Holland Tunnel was 15.9c (ex taxes), according to re- 
ports. In Newark, regular-grade was posted at 17.9c on 
Raymond Blvd. However, this sporadic cutting was not 
reflected in tank wagon prices, most marketers posting 
14.6c (ex taxes) statewide for regular-grade. The so- 
called “normal retail” in New Jersey is 20.4c (ex taxes). 

At Boise, Idaho, Standard Oil Co. of California reported 
0.lc per gal. reduction in its posted price for kerosine, 
effective March 26. The company’s new price for tank 
truck lots of 40-199 gals. was 28.7c. 

Crude oil markets were unchanged, and supplies were 
said to be a shade easier than recently on the Gulf Coast. 

Of the lubricating oils, solvent bright stock, Tulsa 
basis, was readily obtainable in conjunction with solvent 
neutrals, but still was “on the tight side’ when sought 
independently, trade sources said. In Western Penna., 
cylinder oils continued extremely hard to find. 

Demand for liquefied petroleum gases for spot ship- 
ment continued in the doldrums, and with some further 
easing in prices (see page 63). 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Suppliers Still Hold Supplies Closely 


Balmy weather cut down on retail sales of fuel oils 
generally along the Atlantic Seaboard during the last 
week in March, but few signs of easier supplies at whole- 
sale were indicated. Barge and tank car prices were un- 
changed and firm at all points, suppliers said. 

Except for bunker fuel at Philadelphia, suppliers gen- 
erally showed reluctance to quote spot quantities of fuel 
oils to new customers. They occasionally would take on a 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (March 25 through March 31) 























Bondeg Friday tty Wedaesday Leg A 
— oe 93 Oct. R (Premium): March 31 March 28 March 2 March 26 a 
ex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 13.2-13. 13.2-13.25 13.2-13. 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. ~~ = es ath aie _ os sae 
KE. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ..........+. 43 12 12 12 12 12 
Cent, W, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . ee oeee rr seee osee tree 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(3 12. 75(3) 12.75(3 12.75(3) 12.75(3) 
Mf a ‘ (Truck baad ra apt) ri in g-t2.75, rk 25, 12 $12.75, it Pia ts ein tS 
. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .....cs00 ets 1 it. o-1 11. t . 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 12 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. R (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ....... 125-11.75 11.125-11.75 11.125-11.75 11.125-11.75 11.125-11.75 
Okla.’ Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ° (2)11- “11.75 (pi- 11.75 mits (2)11-11.75 (2)11-11.75 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ; 11-11.75 1-11.75 11-11.75 11-11.75 11-11.75 
(Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 11.75-12.75 i 75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12(2) 2(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2 
SUR, CEO DMRS oncde od odaccs eo 11.75-12 11 76-12 11. ie. 12 11.75-12 11.75-12 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .....27! 12 12 12 12 12 
Metor Gasoline 86 Oct, R (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
B. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .............- 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. R (Regular): 
N Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11. i. 
. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11. 3 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .............. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11. 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck wisp. “eh epee 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
Moter Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regular): _ 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 10.125-10.625 10.125-10.625 10.125-10.625 10.125-10.625 9, 10-125-10.625 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) .... (2)10-10.5(2) (2)10-10.5(2) (2) 10-10.5(2) (2)10-10. 5(2) (2)10-10.5¢4) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ....... «+ (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 (2)10-10.5 
Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 (2)10.75-11.25 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10. 75-11 10.75-11 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ...... 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 io: 5-11 10.5-11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ......... 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern eserves owns oaee cows 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .......... sae eens sees + so 7 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. “shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 . 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 75-9.875 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ......... 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 9.375-9.875 9.375-9. 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern apt.) 1... 9.125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 9. 125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 9.125-9.75(2) 
spemrestere (Group 3 basis) .......... 9.375-9.75 9. are8. 7 9.375-9. 9.375-9.75 9.375-9 zs 
(Texas & New Mex. si ++ (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10. = 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. : 10.875-10.5(3) 10. 375-10. ,6(3) 10.376-10.5(3) 10.376-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........+.:. Th 9.875-10.5 875- 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truc : inep.} eeewnias 9.5-10.5 35105" 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R (Premium): 85-15 
New York harbor ....... paivedpwesene 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13. 
New York harbor, barges............ 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
PRMOEMOME «00s cccccecses ehbsencdeve - 15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 
Philadelphia, IIE is cp cittcercen 25 wham 5.05 15.05 15.06 15.05 15.05 
oo aaa aes jwcdindeonr’ 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
Baltimore, RROE: dikactdeo= Sueauienie 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
New York harbor ...... 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
New York harbor, barges 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
Philadeiphia ........ 15.15 15.15 15.15 16.15 15.15 
Philadelphia, barges 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.06 15.05 
altimore ......... 12.9-13.26 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, barges .... 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 85 Oct, R (Regular): 
New York harbor ........ , ahah eb th oe (3)12. 85-13. 6 (3) 12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (8)12.85-13.6 (3) 12.85-13.6 
w York harbor, barges ............ (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 
Philadelphia chunnesruabavedie papal red 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, barges ........ sue Sedi-ee 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 
Nr 0 biidshinn tipiels Sioa adie i ste Cbee 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
Baltimore, —— Sendo gna sete sedote 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
Motor Gasoline 
Western ones Bradferd-Warren: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) ......... eatevense 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
86 Oct. R (Regular) ..........c.c0006 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Ol) City: 
OO. Bh CPSU occ ccick codes ceeeea 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 Oct. R (Regular) ..........+. «++ 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(8) 12. 75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) ........ dedousnesis 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. R (Reguiar) ............ shed 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(3) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


NOTE: aaa octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 
the letter ‘* 





new retail light or heavy fuel account, but by and large prices was off somewhat, trade sources said, and bids 
terminal operators were drawing their full quotas, filling generally were at 10.3c, instead of 10.5c as previously. 
storage, and taking care of their regular customers. In general, high tanker rates also still had the effect 
The OPS promise to give an answer prior to June 1 of closely held supplies at most points. At Philadelphia, 
on ceiling prices for distillate fuel oil prices is a “made however, bunker oil reportedly was easier than it has 
to order summer fill plan,” one major declared. He added been for some time past. Offerings were made at Phila- 
that “with a possible 1c price increase hanging over delphia at $2.48, tank cars, and $2.45, barges, the gener- 
their head,” distributors were willing and anxious to draw ally posted prices. The threat of steel strikes in the west- 
as much supply of light fuel oils as their suppliers would ern parts of Pennsylvania was said to have cut down on - 
permit. bunker oil shipments by truck and trailer from the sea- 
At New York Harbor, bids of 9.5c still were in the mar- board. 
ket for barge quantities of No. 2 fuel, which price was There was little activity reported in gasoline. A few 
0.5c above the 9c quotation of most tanker terminal inquiries were disclosed at middle Atlantic points, but 
operators and refiners. Kerosine demand at “premium” no sales were indicated. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
53 and the price tables appearing on pages 56-61 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “xX” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 59 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











GULF COAST 
Distillate Fuels Continue Tight 


What refiners and other trade sources described as 
“insistent demand” for distillate fuel oils still was ap- 
parent in the Gulf cargo market at the close of March. 
However, other products were more freely available. 
Bunker fuel was in easier supply than it has been for 
some time past, and one major refiner voiced the opinion 
that there was a “gradual drift to a buyer’s market.” 


Kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and gas oils continued hard to 
find in general open spot cargo-lot offerings, according 
to most trade reports. While the domestic season for 
these products was on the wane, there continued to ap- 
pear large export demands for the “middle of the barrel.” 
A South American buyer was reported in the market for 
several cargoes of kerosine and gas oil. In addition, ex- 
port requirements in the U. S. for countries cut off from 
supplies in Iran were said to total 1,000,000 bbls. of gas 
oils alone for the second quarter. 

While a number of refiners had kerosine and gas oil 
sales on their books running as far ahead as September, 
the majority also had varying amounts of gasoline avail- 
able for prompt spot loading. “Buyers are not breaking 
down the doors for gasoline,” one major remarked. Slow 
demand for gasoline from the upriver trade was indicated 
in the free supply of barge transportation in the lower 
Mississippi. 

At the same time gasoline quotations were firm, with 
no “shading,” trade sources said. Regular-grade, 85/86 
oct., generally was held for lic, and 92 oct. premium for 
12c, both prices the “lows” of the price ranges that have 
been unchanged for many months. 

Perhaps it was the speed with which bunker fuel eased 
up that gave many in the trade the impression that sup- 
plies generally were loosening up. Sale of one cargo of 
heavy fuel was disclosed at $1.75 per bbl. There still were 
large requests in the market for heavy fuel—one export 
requirement was for “eight or nine” cargoes—although 








trade sources said such demands for summer loading 
probably would be filled in the Caribbean. 

Quotations of refiners were reported unchanged, and 
sources said kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and gas oil prices con- 
tinued “strong.’”’ However, there was no threat of shortage 
of light fuel oils at this late date in the domestic heating 
season. In addition, a weight of inventory in the Mid- 
Continent was yet to be drawn upon, trade sources point- 
ed out. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Slack Demand Hits All Products 


Demand was slack for all products in Midwest during 
last week in March, according to several refiners. Tank 
car marketers, whose offerings of light products were 
0.375 to 0.5c below refiners’ Group 3 (published) prices, 
said jobbers “just aren’t ordering anything.” 

Several refiners said only market activity consisted 
of “a few feelers” by suppliers on certain long-term No. 6 
fuel contracts with their customers and similar probing 
for summer supplies of gasoline among large oil com- 
panies. One large refiner described general market situ- 
ation as “everyone is either trying to find out, or waiting 
to see, which way prices are going to go. Right now, 
nobody knows.” 

During the week, Diesel fuel price to railroads dipped 
0.125c to 8.625c, Group 3. At same time, sources said 
the roads were asking for price of $1.40 for No. 6 fuel, flat 
over April, down 10c from March. Marketer disclosed re- 
cent 25-car sale of No. 6 (high-sulfur) at $1.25; quotations 
by refiners ranged from $1.45 to $1.50. Marketers also 
offered low-sulfur No. 6 from $1.25 for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Several trade sources said large quantities of light 
fuels were on demurrage at Great Lakes pipe line ter- 
minals. While sources said there were numerous reports 
of gasoline also on demurrage, they knew of no specific 
case, however. “Gasoline is awfully easy to buy at ter- 
minals, should I run short,’’ commented one refiner. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Two Grades of Gasoline Range Lower 


Quotations for two grades of gasoline ranged lower 
in Central Michigan last week, but prices for other prod- 
ucts were unchanged. Refiners said there was good late- 
season demand for light fuels and status of residuals was 
“at least no worse.” 

Refiners said their contract jobbers were showing some 
interest in gasoline, but open market buyers were with- 
holding inquiry. For most part, refiners were satisfied 
with way light fuel inventories have declined since March 
1, but they said there still were “soft spots’’ in residuals. 

Gasolines quoted at lower prices were 90 oct. premium- 
grade from 13.75 to 14.25c, down 0.5c on the high, and 84 
oct. regular from 12.5 to 13.125c, down 0.25c on the low 
and 0.375c on the high. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Range Oil Down 0.1c in Quiet Trading 


Prices for range oil slipped another 0.1c in generally 
quiet trading in Chicago District last week. Demand was 
described by Independent river terminal operators and re- 
finers as for only an “occasional (transport) load.” 

Both domestic and industrial fuels were available on 
spot basis at “shaded” prices. No sales were disclosed, 
however, and quotations reported by primary suppliers 
were unchanged. 

Range oil prices ranged from 10.8 to 11.25c, down 0.1c 
on the low. Several trade sources said “shading” on this 
and other fuels was due to some sellers trying to reduce 
inventories because of big late-season balances or be- 
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cause of April 1 expirations on leased storage. One such 
offering on relatively small quantity of range oil at 10.45c, 
delivered Chicago, was disclosed, but sources said they 
know of no sales at that price. 

Both local buyers and those up to 100 miles distant 
Said Chicago's gasoline market was “very firm.” Refiners 
disclosed several sales in transport lots of regular-grade 
gasoline at 11.8c and 11.9c, FOB Chicago District. Tank 
car marketer reported sales at 12.1c. Quotations for regu- 
lar gasoline ranged from 11.8 to 12.375c. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Product Movement Continues Slow 


Refiners in the Mid-Continent continued to cast sad 
glances at their full light and heavy fuel storage tanks 
during the final week of March, as most of their efforts 
to move the two products north brought few results. 
Gasoline also continued slow, as far as northern demand 
was concerned, but in most cases, refiners reported good 
local demand. Open market trading was almost non-exist- 
ent during the week. 

Further easing in lubricating oils was indicated in re- 
ports received. Solvent bright stock was readily obtain- 
able in conjunction with solvent neutrals, but was still 
“on the tight side’ when sought independently of neu- 
trals, several trade sources said. One refiner reduced his 
prices 0.5 to 1.5c, quoting 200 vis. oil at 22c, Tulsa basis. 
Refiners in some instances offered discounts of as much as 
2c per gal. from their posted prices. 

Except for 100 vis. oil which was more plentiful, South 
Texas pale and red oils still were in “only fair” supply, 
according to reports. One refiner reporting domestic sales 
of 100 vis. at 12.5c, FOB South Texas, said, however, that 
sales were “more frequent” at 12c, low quoted price. At 
same time, sales for export of 200 vis. and 500 vis. re- 
portedly were made, FOB Atlantic port, at prices 2 to 2.5c 
below prices quoted for these grades FOB South Texas. 

Early in week, burning oil withdrawals at several north- 
ern pipe line terminals picked up slightly as result of 
cold weather, but demand for distillates to be shipped 
in tank cars continued extremely light. Resellers said 
they could still buy No. 1 at 7.875c, No. 2 at 7.375c, Group 
3 basis, for resale to northern buyers. 

Residual fuel remained as probably the weakest prod- 
uct in the Mid-Continent, trade sources declared. No. 6 
was offered “freely” to resellers at $1.20, but marketers 
said northern buyers showed no interest “at any price.” 
Meanwhile, reports indicated that railroads were offering 
to pay $1.40 for residual during April, and No. 6 prices 
were off 5c per bbl. in North Texas, to $1.45, following 
reduction reported by one refiner. 

Premium-grade gasolihe, 88 oct. Research, also was 
off 0.12c per gal. in Kansas, ranging upward from 11,38c, 
following reductions of that amount in both his premium 
and regular grades by one Kansas refiner. 


WESTERN PENNA. — 
Heavy Lube Prices Continue Firm 


Heavy lubricating oils still were tight, according to 
refiners and buyers in Western Penna. the last week in 
March, and several sales disclosed attested to continuing 
strong prices. Most other products, including neutral oils, 
motor oils, waxes and finished petrolatums, and light 
products, were fairly plentiful. Distillate fuels were of- 
fered 0.25c lower in the Oil City district. Otherwise, prices 
were unchanged. 

Inter-refinery purchase of “good quantity” of bright 
stock at 33c was disclosed by one refiner, and another 
reported selling another “fairly sizeable” quantity at 33c 
for forward export shipment. Quotations for bright ranged 
from 30 to 33c. While some freeing of material could be 
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NPN Gasoline Index 
Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
March 31 15.26 11.54 
Month Ago 15.13 11.57 
Wear ASD «é.ces : ; 15.47 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. ¥. Harbor 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











inferred from these transactions, in view of fact that 
bright stock has for many months been reported unavail- 
able outside of “swapping,” trade sources generally re- 
ported no sign of open market offerings. 

Likewise, cylinder stocks still were scarce, and con- 
tinued to command “strong” prices. Reseller’s offerings of 
600 flash at FAS New York price equivalent to about 
34c, the field, was reported. Refiners quoted 600 flash at 
29c. 

Neutral oils continued freely available. Purchase of 
2,000 bbis. of 200 vis. neutral at 30c was reported by 
one refiner-buyer. Another said he was offering small 
quantity inter-refinery “below 30c.”" Quotations ranged 
from 28 to 3lc. Demand for 150 vis. oil continued light 

Call for branded motor oils was reported “still off’’ 
by several manufacturers. Demand status was described 
by one refiner as being slower than heavy pace that has 
prevailed since spring of 1950, but nevertheless steady 
and “nearer normal market conditions.” 

Refiners of petrolatum reported good domestic demand, 
with export buying still relatively slow. At same time, 
export sale involving “in excess of 1,000 drums” of several 
white grades at prices termed “quite satisfactory” by 
seller was disclosed. Small sales of snow white at 7.875c 
FAS New York, and at 7.75c, same basis, “to meet com- 
petition,” also were reported. Quotations at refineries 
ranged from 7.375 to 8c. 

Scale wax, quoted in tank cars, the field, upward from 
4.25c, remained “weak,” most refiners indicated. 


Gasoline Price Index Decreases 1% 


WASHINGTON—Decrease in gasoline index dropped 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ over-all oil price index 0.5% 
to 109.9 for week ended March 25. Complete index, based 
on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is shown below for weeks 
ended on dates indicated (1947-49 equals 100) : 


| Change 
March 18 
Mareh 25, to March 
1952 25, 1952 
Crude and products . 109.9 110.4 110.7 0.5 
GUS cdevescscesecess.§ BOG J 109.0 
Refined petroleum .... 110.3 .§ 111.2 0.5 
Gasoline 113.9 ° 115.5 1.0 
SEND si xcceveecscoes AES A 110.8 
Distillate fuels ...... 112.4 . 111.6 
Residual fuels ........ 96.4 96. 97.7 
Lubricating oils ...... 101.8 ‘ 102.4 
Natural gasoline . 9.8 93.5 


March 18, March 27, 
1952 1961 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
based on 1947-49 was down 0.1% to 111.7 for week ended 
March 25. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended March 29. For complete crude 
price schedules see page 44-45 of March 26, 
1952, NPN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 31 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
mess day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbi. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


GASOLINE aed w. Ps (Truck Transpt.) 


Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 90 Oct. 
Prem. coee Oct. 
Oct. 
ven pany 
ecucaivenees Oct. :. 
ASO. Oct. M & below 

10.125—10.625 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


9.375-9.875 88 Oct. R Prem. 
’ 86 Oct. R Prem. 
Group 3 aecenareet shpt.) 80 Oct. R Reg. 
. R Prem. ebig 60 Oct. M & below 
. R Prem. ests 
p eee oace (2)11-11.75 
y Hy Prem. sees 90 t. R Prem. 
. R Reg. (2)10-10.5(2) 88 Oct. R Prem. 
9.125-9.75(2) . 
. M & below yy 
60 Oct. 
3 Oct, 


Oct. 
Oct, 


ye gy (For -nporeedn destinations — 


Oct. ‘ seo WESTERN PENNA. 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ‘ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OJLGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Pilatt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
ey fg Bae 14.0 
12 
10.75 CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
80 Oct. R Reg. 
San Fran. dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
10.625 80 Oct. R Reg. 
9.5 San Joaquin aor dist. : 
Prem 


x10-10.5 13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 

11.625 16.25~-17 

14.25-14.5 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


«11.38-11.8 
11.3-12.625 
10.3-11.625 LUBRICATING OILS 

9.3-10.875 


WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
13.75—14 


Oct. é. a6e0 
Oct. 9.375-9.75 


12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
31.5 
30.5 


TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
Oct. R Prem. 13.2-13.25 
Oct. R Prem Seas 
Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12.75 
Ot. Te. PH, 2 ccscctes 11.75-12 
Oct, 4 10.75-11.7 
Oct, > ‘ ee 10.75(2)x 90 Oct. 
Oct, z. 10. 75-11 86 Oct, R Prem. 
(2)9.75-10.8 84 Oct. R Reg. 
8 
. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Ay Et Fy 
’ 12.5 Detroit shpt. 


90 Oct. R Prem. 
12.75(2) 86 Oct. R Reg. 


12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12(2) 
10.75~-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11(2) 
10.375-10.5(3) 


12 
11.75-12.75 
11.75-12 

11,5-11.75 
10.75-11.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 30.5 
29.5 


28.5 
(2)27-30 


Stocks 
12.5~13.125 ; , .. No. 8 
12.25(2) . 32.5 


(4)10.5-12.125 


Cle™)9 ~«€UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >(2=30 


CO-OPERATION AND GOOD FAITH 
HAVE BUILT 


ong UNITED’S REPUTATION 


9.875-10.5 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 


Marketers Products 


Main Offices: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














PINTS g ¢ 4 2UARTS 
BARREL ‘PU MPS 


OlL COMPANIES 


Ever since the oil industry was young, United has 
been a leading refiner of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Lubricating Oils. United’s leadership is based on 
the unsurpassed quality of its oils plus a long 
record of service, good faith, and co-operation. 
Jobbers and marketers who are customers of United 
know what it means to have confidence in their 
source of supply. 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P.G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
| oa es es oe 


REFINING ' COMPANY 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 31 
KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


MIDOONTINENT LUBES 

FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 

Neutral Oile—Oonventienal 

Pale Olls Cel. 

60-85 vis. Dx inestews 14.5(2) 
86-110 vis. 2 14.5-15 

150 vis. Dena t 15.5(2) 
180 vis. Bicaevad beeed 16(2) 


200 vis. Daiwngand wont 16.5(2) 
250 vis. Dn. 164s teh aen.a 17 


280 vis. iucet des was 17.5(2) 
300 vis. K 18(2) 


Bright Stoch—Conventional 
32 


29(2) 
28.5-28 


28(2) 


v 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 


Neutral Otls—Solvent 

170-180 vis., 98 v.i oe ade «21-24.5 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. .. u22-25 
300 vis., 95 v.i. pasa x24—-25x 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 23 


33.5-34(2) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


(2)12-12.5(4) 
ees 
4 


15(6) 

16(6) 
(2)1T-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)1T7-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


INDUSTRIAL : 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


: SA Sa 
aS > 3 


WATER TRUCK RAIL 


Raia CORPORATION 
IS ess nat temtorcts be 
Phone — WA bash 2.6322 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 ww, 
Range oil 


58 & above D1 Diesel... 


No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 3 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


8.875-9.375 
8.875-9.5(2) 
8.875-9.25 
(3)8.625-9.25 
8.625-9.125 
8-8.5 
88.125 
(3)$1.45-1.55 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 
Range oil 


58 & above D1 Diesel 


No, 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 3 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


(3)8.875-9.25 
(4)8.875-9.5 
8.875-9.25 
(3)8.625-9.25 
(4)8.625-—9(2) 
(4)8-8.5 
7.75-8 
(3)$1.45-1.55 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w., 
Range oil 


58 & above D.I Diesel 


No. 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


(2)8.875-9.25 
(4)8.875-9.25 


: (3)8.625-9(2) 


(4)8.625-9 
(4)8-8.375 
(3)$1.45-1.50 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 


58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 


No, 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


W. TEX. (Texas & New 


E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w, 
42-44 w.w. 


58 & above D1. Diesel | es 


No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


CENT. W. TEX. 
41-43 w.w. 


58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 


U.G.1, gas oil 
No, 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 5 fuel 
No. 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 





LUBRICATING OILS 





8.75-9.5(2) 
9-9.25 
8.25-9.25 


8-8.375 
«x (2)$1.45-1.85 


$1.55-1.85 


9-9.5 
8.75-9.25 
8.5 


Sx 


$1.75-2.00 





New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 ww. ... (2)9.1-10.5 
52 & below Diesel 99.625 
58 & above Diesel .. 9-—9.875 
No. fuel (2)8.9-10.25 
No, fuel 8.2-9.875 
No. fuel 
No, fuel 
No. fuel 


$1.90-2.40 
$1.50-2.00(2) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
42-44 W.w. ..... 
Tractor fuel ... ae 
Diesel fuel 52 & below ... 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 
2 fuel TrrTTiiy 

fuel 

fuel 

fuel 

fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel . 
No. 2 fuel : (2)10.5-10.75 
No. 3 fuel .... . se 10.5—10.65 
36-40 gravity fuel 3écnoee-s 10 


Ou City: 

Kerosine - 11(3)« 
No. 1 fuel x10.5~-10.75(2) 
No, 2 fuel x10.25-10.5(3) 
No. 3 fuel 210.25-10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel x10.25-10.5 


Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine oeneson 10.75—11 

BO BURR swe co sececscese 10.75 
B,D BO voone vows cose 10-10.375 
No, 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity fuel 


(3)11-11.3 


10-10.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55~-12.25 

46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.4 

P.W. distillate 11.4-12(2) 
(3)10 15- 11.05(2) 


Diesel (Light & Bed.) eves 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 


Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) . 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San Francisco: 
(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 
$2. 15-2. 20(4) 
8.25-11.4 
9-12.9 


PATENT CHEMICALS 


Pate mn 4, New Jersey 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 

90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem . 12 
84 Oct. K Reg. 
82 Oct. R Reg 


Light Fuel Oils 
Range oil 
No, 2 fuel 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur .. 7.55 
No, 5, high sulfur .. (2)7.45-7.75 
No, 6, low sulfur .. (2)6.9-7 
No. 6, high sulfur (2)6.45-6.55 


.55-13.375 
(3)11.8-12.375 


x10.8—11.25(2) 
(2)9.9-10.5 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p 


in Bulk) 


4.25-4.5(3) 
4.25-4.5(3) 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs leose, Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons, 


Orude Scale 
124-126 white 


N. ¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 
6(2) 6(2) 


Fally Refined: 
7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 


7.40-8.15(3) 
7. ym 15(3) 
7.55(3) 

7.55(3) 

7.55(3) 

8.3(2) 

9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 

Mineral spirits . 

Rubber solvent 

Lacquer diluent 

Benzol diluent ........... 


11.375(3) 
11,875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.625(2) 
. (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
ou City: 


Stoddard solvent .......... 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent . 


OH10—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P, Naphth “17.0 


Minera! spirits “ stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent 14.8 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent . 


CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


(Truck Trnaspt.) 


KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n, only) 


Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&aP. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 

Harbor 16(5) 

(4)15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
16.5(5) 
16.5(4) 


17:5¢4) 


seer 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 31 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


District 
N, Y, Harbor 


Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges . 
Boston ..... 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 


ensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 

do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand ... 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 

HW. G. cece 


92 Oct. R 
Gasoline 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 
12.6 
12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 


15.05-15.3(3) 
_— 


13.05-14.55(2) 


Gas House 
No. 2 Fuel 


N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 


Albany 
Baltimore ... 


Charleston 
Houston .... 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
do - eel ° 
Norfolk . 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 


Pt. Everglades 


Portiand .... 

Providence .. 

Savannah ... 

Tampa ....- 

Wilmington, 
N.C. 


9.4(12) 
9.2(10) 
9.1(5) 
8.4 


9.3(10) 
8.5-8.7(3) 


8.7 
(898.2 9.4 


2. 43(6) 
1. 


88 
2.51(9) 
2.34(2) 


2.19(5) 


“Research octane ratings, 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘“‘M’’. 


90 Oct. R 
Prem. 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
14,2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 


12.5 


12.25-13.3 
(2)12-12.25 
13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


13.3-13.4 
13.05-13.2 


Gas Ol 
ance 


85 Oct. R 
Reg. 
(3)12.85-13.6 
(2)12-13.4 
(3)12.7-13.7(5) 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 
13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
i'25-11.3 


11.25-11.3 
* - 


2. 42) 
13.5(2) 
4 6 


1.6 
it, 9-12.3 
12.4 


13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 
13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


12.05-12.55 


No. 5 Fuel 
(15-60 p.t.) 
$2.87 

2.84 


No, 6 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(12) $3.23-3.56 
= .~ 46 


3. 33(3) 2.8 
3.2013) 2.84 
sees 2.22 
2.19 
3.26(6) 
2.7842) 


2.35 aa 
3.365 

3.18 

3.10-3.25(3) 


No. 6 Fuel 


No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


Barges 
$2.45(13) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


$2.55-2.63(2) 


2.45(4) 
1.85 
2.51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1.85 


1.85 
2.28( 


2.16(4) 


indicated by the 


elise ome, 


Reg. 


83 Oct. BR Kerosine 
No, 1 Fue 


eeee (18) 10.1-10.2(2) 
10(19) 


12.7-13.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 


10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
eee 10.2(4) 
11.1 9.7 
10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 
9.25-10.25 
9-9,.25 
11.1 
11.1(3) 


11 
12.7-13.7 
12,3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 
12.4 
13,5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 
13.7 

13.6 

13.8 

13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 


10. 9(7) 
10.5(7) 


Diesel Oli Light Diesel 
’ Bunkers 


Shore Plants 
(50 cet., 55 4.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
(6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
9.8(4) a 
9.6(5) 
a8 


3.90(4) 
3.49 
3.94(3) 
3.90(2) 
3.4916) 
10.46) 4.242(5) 
10.102) 4.242(3) 
9.5 ni 
9.7(5) 
§.7-9.1(2) 
8. (4) 


9.7(5) 
9.5(2) 
(2)8.5-9 


3.49(3) 
3.90(3) 
3.905) 
4.2424) 
4.03 
3.94-4.07 
4.2 +42(5) 
4.20(5) 
3.90(3) 


°. a8) 


Motor Methea 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MARCH 31 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
ether refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
Brice indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-6572) 

Grade 115/145 ........ ° 

Se SEED ccdsececceese Seccccegecooese cove 

eee Ge n.d cb 5000003 . 


Motor Gasoline 
92 Oct. R (Premium) 
90 Oct, R (Premium) 
85 Oct. R (Regular) 11(3)-11.5 
SD ek. Te CRED 000 00 00 00 bei sebeesvcccces 10.75-11-11 .25(2) 
79 Oct. R ° 10.5-11 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded ....... 0... cece ceceeeeesss 10-10,.25-10.75 


Gerosine & Light Fuels 
OU SONGS. .o cca co ctevtebavecntss coves, ORD 
CRs, OP NUE van sedi awevs.sece cQemuavedestecdecies 8(6) 


Diesel & Gas Olls 
43-47 Diesel index 
See SE OER ib 50 dscess sales bnce cddec 
53-57 Diese] index 


Heavy Fuels—Oargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2)-$2.50 

Bunker C Fuel $1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 

Research octane ratings, indicated by R", are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


12-12 .25(2) 
11.75-12(2)-12.25 


8 .25-8 .375-8.5 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type ef Price API 
Crude Per bbi. FOB Point Gravity 
$1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 
Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 
Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 
Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 
32-32.9 


Iraq-Basrah Fao, Iraq 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted. ) 


District Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
New York, 16.1-17.2 15. ° 
Semen, 5.6-16.2 


15.95 
Portland, Me, . ° cece ° 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. . 
Cee, Gs Gy ni o cebccccusestees oes 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 
Houston, Tex. 


Grade 100/130 


17 15.5 
16.5-17.25 15-15. 75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 
it. ER .. * erere 16(2) 
86 Oct. R (Reg. — 14.543) 
Kerosine ...... 
Diesel Fuels ........ 


Detroit 


ev Wenstitiesnae eee She pu 11 


11.3(3) 10.35-10'95 10.25 


10.75-11.1 
10-10.1 
8.25(2) 
8(3) 


10.8(4) 


WESTERN PENNA. 

(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow White .............. (3)7.375-8 

Lily White ..... . (3)6.8T5-7.5 
Cream White .. (3)6.5-7.25 
Light Amber .. 5.125-5.5 
Amber ...... 
Red .. 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
. Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
wr > Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 


aragon 


NOWE BETTER 


EXPORT s 
pRumminc QHES 


30 E. 40 ST. NEW YORK CITY 16,N.Y 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to bilend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 ... 5.5(Sale) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 .......0..+. 5( Quotations) 
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MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 


Tampico .. ; 95 $3.75 
Veracruz 95 ses 
Minatitlan ..... 95 3.75 


Pacific Coast 
juaymas 2.50 $4.90 
Manzanillo ‘ 2.50 4.00 
Salina Cruz. 2.50 4.00 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks 


Propane 
N. Y. Harbor 17-7.5 7-7.5 
Philadelphia .(2)7-7.5 (2)7-7.5 
Baltimore deve ches 


is 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, Is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oll price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been top management's mojor 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

+ « « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oll price experts employed by any olf 
price reporting agency. 

+ « « « ONGRAM is the most complete 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

+ « « « ONGRAM has the complete con 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip 
tions year after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oll prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
Is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all thot is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER! 


Maine to South Carolina 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YOR® 2 el 
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county tazes as 











Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
inepection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
separate column, include . oon and state tazes; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not tnctude taxes; pA tazes where levied are indicated in 


effect March 31, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 


their 





f , if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 
Atlantic CHEVRON 
ATLANTIC CALIFORNIA guamus sa auee Gus 
REFINING (Regular Ge Grade) Kero & STANDARD T.T. T.T. 
No.1 No.2 400 Gals. & over Taxes 
pir. ‘Conn. Fuel Fuel San Fran., Cal 14.5 18.0 6.5 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Los Angeles . 14.0 17.5 6.5 
Allentown, Pa.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Fresno . ee 15.7 19.2 6.5 
Altoona be eae oss -. 14.55 13.15 Phoenix, Ariz. 17.2 20.7 7.0 
Erie ..... esses 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Portland, Ore, .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Harrisburg ... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Seattle, Wash. 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Philadelphia oo 13.7 13.7 7.0 18.4 12.3 Spokane ......... - 17.8 21.3 8.5 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 TACOMA 2.2.0.0 0 18.5 8.5 
Reading ...... 14.3 143 7.0 14.0 12.8 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 
Scranton ..... 14.3 143 7.0 14.3 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 143 7.0 143 13.1 Honolulu, T.H 15.3 18.8 8.5 
Williamsport .. 15.0 15.0 7.0 143 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 
Ser 14.3 143 7.0 13.7 125 JUMORU 2... cccccces 16.3 19.8 4.0 
Wilmington, 
ee abana 13.7 13.7 7.0 13.4 12.3 St 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 ee Kerosine Diesel Standard 
Hartford ..... 14.8 15.1 6.0 12.8 T.T. Furnace Stove Ol 
New Haven 14.8 148 6.0 12.3 40/ T.T. T.T. 
Boston, Mass. . 14.9 14.9 6.3 ° 12.6 \° (400 gals. or more) 
Fall River .... 14.9 14.9 6.3 ee cee (ex all taxes) 
Springfield .... 15.6 15.6 6.3 e 13.3 San Fran., Cal 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Worcester .... 15.1 15.1 6.3 12.8 Los Angeles ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 
Prov., R. L. . 14.9 14.9 6.0 eee 12.5 | i 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Camden, N. Zz 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 12.2 Phoenix, Ariz. 21.2 13.9 15.4 
Newark 146 1446 5.0 13.1 12.1 Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 Portland, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 ary. 
Binghamton 15.8 158 60 14.9 13.5 Seattle, Wash. ... 20.5 11.5 ee 
Buffalo 15.5 15.5 6.0 15.1 13.9 Spokane ......... 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Elmira .-. 15.8 158 60 15.0 13.6 Tacoma ......... 20.5 11.5 ays 
Rochester .... 15.5 15.5 60 15.2 13.8 Boise, Idaho ..... %28.7 15.3 16.8 
Syracuse - 15.4 15.4 6.0 14.9 13.5 Salt Lake, U. ... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Watertown .... 16.6 16.6 6.0 16.1 14.4 Honolulu, ‘T. a 19.3 11.7 oe 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 12.2 Fairbanks, ‘Alaska = 8 eee coe 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 12.6 PU ic ct dviews 1.8 ‘ eee 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, Taxes: 
Fla. cccsvece 15.2 15.2 9.0 ‘ Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fue 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
T.W. T.W. fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 state. 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 Honolulu—8.5¢c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. torial, Standard Diesel/furnace oi] price is 
No. 5 No. 6 ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
a ee 8.48 6.90 prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
capes “ 1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c ber Notes: 


gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 ¢£ 

at one time. Camden—aAdd Ic for hy of 

100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 

dard Solvent. 






CONT’L (N. B. Prices are Continental’s 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 

Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc, .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
Pueblo ......... 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
Cheyenne ....... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont, .. 17.0 ese5 8.0 16.5 
Butte .......... 18.0 ome 8.0 18.2 
Great cosce 29.0 aaé 8.0 18.2 
Helena ........ - 17.5 coos 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake U. ... 16.4 sees 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 19.1 18.1 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., + 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell ........ 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 ered 9.0 15.2 
3 - 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
Tulsa .......++- 13.5 12.5 8.5 12.5 

Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & 0.5¢; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 





Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 

40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals, to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade, Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal, higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 45c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals, (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 er For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. 7 over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more, For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5¢; less 
than 40 gals.. add 5c. 

x Effective March 26. 


Humble 

HUMBLE Gasoline Gase- Kerosine 
OIL Regular line Tank Re- 

T.W. Retall Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., and k 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 
2/25c; Kans, 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn, 5/200c; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. a 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C, 1/4c; N, D. gg Okla. '2/25¢; 8. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. “1/260; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 





included in both ¢ 





prices, 


Cc, 1/8; 8. 





ESSO Regular Grade) 
¢ 
STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
Dir. Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 146 14.6 5.0 13.2 
14.6 14.6 5.0 13.1 
14.5 14.5 7.0 13.1 
15.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
14.9 14.9 6.0 13.5 
15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
15.0 15.0 8.0 143 
14.1 14.1 8.0 13.6 
4.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 
16.3 16.3 8.0 15.1 
16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont .......-. 16.1 16.1 70 15.6 
Parkersburg ...... 16.0 16.0 70 14.6 
Wheeling ......... 16.0 16.0 70 44 
Charlotte, N. C 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
EGGS ecccccecccce 15.8 15.8 9.0 14.1 
BER, AMY cccceccce 16.0 16.0 90 144 
Raleigh .....e++++% 16.0 16.0 9.0 14.6 
Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8, C 14.5 14.5 9.0 eee 
Columbia ....«.... 15.9 15.9 9.0 eee 
Spartanburg ...... 14.9 14.9 9.0 eee 
New Orleans, La. 13.3 133 11.0 1238 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 11.0 125 
Alexandria ........ 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Lake Charles . 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Shreveport 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
New Iberia . -»- 13.9 139 11.0 18.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. oo. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis .......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville we 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark. 15.9 15.9 8.5 14.3 


Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. 





3.600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 

Steel bbis. ......... 23.0 2.5 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over... 15.7 

Steel bbis, .......... 24.5 
Washington, D. 

100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 

500-3,599 . 2s 

3,600 gals, & over... 16.2 Cece 

Stee] bbis. .......... 25.0 e208 

FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 13.2 12.2 .... ot 
Newark, N, J. ... 13.1 12.1 $3.754 $3.006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2. 
Washington, D.C. 13.5 12.6 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va. . 6 12.2 ee eee 
Danville ...6--.06 sees 12.8 
Petersburg . 3 12.9 
Richmond . © Ws cece 
Roanoke ......... «++. 13.7 ecee 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13.9 12.6 .... ° 
BieROTy ccccccess 144.1 13.9 2200 ede 
Raleigh ........ - 14.6 13.5 ese coe 
Charleston, G Gi « coos 12.4 eve coe 
Columbia .......+ «+++ 13.2 . eee 
Spartanburg ..... 12.4 ee 


Taxes: Louisiana neresine prices oo ast in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: 


Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
— gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 

OIL subtract 1/6th.) 

Faso 

(Regular Grade) Kero- 
Dealer Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
St. John’s, Nfid. .. 25.1° 14.0 25.1 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 21.6 15.0 23.6 
St. John, N. B. 21.6 13.0 23.6 
Charlottetown, P. E. F 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Montreal, P. Q. ... 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Winnipeg, Man, ... 23.0 9.0 27.0 
Brandon, Man, ... 26.9 9.0 28.9 
Regina, Sask. .... 21.5 10.0 23.5 
toon, Sask. .. 25.1 10.0 27.1 
Ca! , Al vooe 22.3 10.0 23.3 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 20.0 10.0 22.0 
Vi 22.0 10. 24.0 


ancouver, B. C. 0 
«*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank W Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM uae 


Mobilgas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas ( on ~~ 
Gasoline 80 91 100 «=6Cons. ‘Dir. Dir 
Taxes T.W. T.W. 70. £0. f&. Ty. 
New York City: 
Mann. a ay satin 


13.7 


1 SRACwHO FOOne 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
Danbury 
Hartford 
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Providence, R. I. 
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tland 


Mineral Spirits 


21. 
V.M. &P. oa 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 


- Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W, less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
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, V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Youngstown 
Zanesville 
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22. 
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cocoeooooosoo 
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12.9° 


6. x 1 5 21. 21.5 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per mn State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


A-10 to supplier. 


Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar tors and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 


opera 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 


other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5u; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gais., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 


5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., 


1c; 
gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over ‘1.5e. 


Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
) 


Furnace 0i1———___—__ 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
gals. & over gals. gals. & over 





Chicago, Ill. ... 
South Bend, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. .. 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans, . 
Omaha, Neb. .. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Huron, 8. D. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


a 
° 


Sern eee eae 
13.3 
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eoecooeoous 





Fuel Oiis—T.W.—Chicago, Ill. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kerosine 

co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer 
Dallas, Tex. 
Fort Worth 


T.W. 
12.80 


- 

2 
at 
oj 


ey-r-y-t-1-1-t tt rr 
tt 
9000 te 
sss 


750 gals. & over .... 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 
ofl prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 

* “'Temporary”’ price. 
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12.80 
Notes:—Dealer ‘t w, prices apply also to all 
So aake of consumers with minimum delivery of 


APRIL 2, 1952 


Kentucky 
Standard 


Covington, 
Lexington . 
Louisville ... 
Paducah 


Vicksburg ° 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 
Mobile . 
Montgomery 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Augusta ° 

Macon .... 

Savannah . 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
Miami 


— as 
Sov Cewawoovvrvvcvcs 


SoocooooooooooooS 
SOAP aa aw uwenerens 


Pemeash 
T 


Taxes: 


Gasoli tax 1 includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5e. 





Notes: 


~ Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices, 
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STATISTICS 








Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 
« 


Dealer and Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities*** 





piled by Nati lI Petroleum Assn, from report of all region 





























refiners. Figures in bbls.) MARCH 1, 1952 
dan. 31, Dee. 31, ‘ents Per Gallo 
1952 1951 Dealer's Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline Net Price Dealer (ine. 2e Station 
(1) —— run, a and/or unleaded epee sen City (Ex Tax) Margin} federal tax) (ine. Tax> 
or sale as motor fuel .. 2,675 2, , ded deal ‘ 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blending temo 0 — States. - sae Sse i 
or further refining or held at refinery for Manchester, N ag 15.30 3.60 7.00 
further distillation, reforming, ee or Burlington Vt . 15.60 5.20 : 00 
leading . 223,540 198,873 agg egal v “¢ os 
(3) Below 65 octane, “not ‘included in (i) or (2) Boston, Mass. . 24.90 5.30 6.30 
above : LEAS Providence, R. 4 14.90 5.10 6.00 
(4) 65 octane ‘and ‘above > 439,043 323,952 a Pon 5 Pisa ao. aa po 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel material New Yak. NM. ¥... 14.70 6.80 6.00 
(does not include refinery process aereepemenrl re 11,046 9,398 Newark. N. J... 14.60 0.30 5.00 
ED 4. 550.25 O ee dntinds s dnedhlle Weemes 88,830 104,689 Philadelphia Pa 11.40 3.50 7.00 
4. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace ‘oll) 44,625 52,278 Dover, Del. as, 14.40 5.70 7.00 
5. Fuel Oil (not reported above) ... ¥ 45,424 61,206 Baltimore, Md. ........ 14.50 5.50 7.00 
6. Oils held as cracking 100% charging stocks.... 181,180 235,745 Washington, = C-. 14.90 47 6.00 
7. Non viscous neutral ‘ 16,645 15,822 Charleston, W. Va. 16.10 7.10 7.00 
8. Wax distillate 74,666 80,651 Norfolk, Va. ... 14.10 6.10 8.00 
9. Crude petroleum 22,236 25,303 Charlotte, N. C. 15.40 2.50 9.00 
10. Wax (ibs.) 8,388,288 8,194,822 Charleston, 8. C. 14.50 6.00 9.00 
Atlanta, Ga, .. 15.90 5.60 8.00 
Jacksonville, Fla, ..... 15.20 5.30 9.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 15.70 1.20 9.00 
Vicksburg, Miss, 15.20 6.70 9.00 
* . - " . Memphis, Tenn. 15.00 5.50 9.00 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries Lexington, Ky. ...... 16.50 4.30 9.00 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 15.50 4.30 6.00 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of companies re- South Bend, Ind, ‘ 15.80 5.70 6.00 
fining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil. Figures in bbis, of 42 U. 8S. gals.) Chicago, P— eeeerceece oped 4.96 6.00 
" Detroit, ich. coos 233.4 5.16 6.50 
On pon bs Pre- ome Milwaukee, Wisc. ...... 15.60 5.30 6.00 
Twin Cities, Minn. 15.50 5.00 7.00 
duction Jan. 31, duction Dec. 31, 
Jan., 1952 1952 Deec., 1951 1951 sn ft a pall eet 15.00 7 1. 
rs . . + So een 16.70 5.00 7.00 
1. Raw Long residuum ... uta counes errr TTT Omaha, Neb. x 15.50 4.00 7.00 
2. 600 steam refined stock. 197,273 74,078 212,931 83,291 Des Moines, Iowa 15.40 3.30 6.00 
3. Other steam refined stocks. 46,053 55,614 51,155 41,031 eee eee 14.70 4.20 5.00 
4. Finished dewaxed long residuum aeke w ie ote Seeowe besees Wichita, Kans, ..... 14.00 4.40 7.00 
GBs GRRE coc ceetcessocese. UALS 165,552 166,462 182,924 Tuten, Oltm. ..ccss.. 13.50 5.50 8.50 
6. Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. Little Rock, Ark, oma 15.90 5.60 8.50 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100.. 81,469 104,841 116,053 110,928 New Orleans, oe at 13.30 5.80 11.00 
7. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 Houston, Tex, ...... 14.00 5.00 6.00 
and above Eee ee 116,784 111,986 103,234 Alburquerque, N. M. 16.00 5.50 8.50 
Denver, Colo, ........ 14.80 5.20 8.00 
Casper, Wyo. 15.70 6.80 8.00 
Butte, Mont. .;:....... 16.00 4.50 8.00 
eee, PA es dbisecye 17.70 2.00 8.00 
Salt Lake City, | Utah. ai 40 5.10 ea 
i i Reno, Nev. ... 17.00 5.00 5 
District > Demand Phoenix, Ariz, ........ 17.20 4.60 7.00 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Nevada) San Francisco, Calif. .. 14.50 4.80 6.50 
(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls. daily) Portland, Ore. 15.00 5.50 8.00 
Jan., Dee. Jan., Spokane, WOR sc cccee 17.80 5.00 8.50 
1952 1961 1961 * Includes city tax of Ic per gal. 
Gasoline and Naphtha 360 392 398 ** Includes city tax of 0.5¢ per gal. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases ............. 38 38 31 *** API figures as reported by The Texas Co. 
Kerosine & Kerosine Distillates ........ 7 8 9 t Editor’s Note: Where there are price wars these indicated margins 
Lubricating Oils & Distillates 13 18 14 do not necessarily show what the dealer is actually realizing per gallon 
Stove Oil & Diesel Oil 227 204 194 of gasoline sold, Special allowances temporarily are being granted to 
WUE OU «acne cnednescvenceseqeveveceoer 435 424 348 some dealers hit by the subnormal retail prices. 
Asphalt & Road Oil 18 17 17 tt Applies to deliveries of 400 gals. and over. 
Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
z u (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. Figures in bbls.) 
Production of Natural Gasoline Jan. 31, Dee. 31, Jan. 31, 
1952 1951 1951 
(Bureau of Mines figures in bbis., 000 omitted) peg enn 233,994 227,501 332,552 
Jan., Dec., Pipe Line and tank farm. 1,359,821 1,206,203 1,364,334 
1952 1951 Total ...... 1,593,815 1,433,704 1,696,886 
East Coast 
W. New York ..... +i as 
W. Pennsylvania - " _ _ 
West Virginia ..... 476 = Midwestern Lubricating Oils 
onal ‘= 449 (Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn, from figures of 12 
OME Sati, Sucks (ae sads ssi (Yeoh awibeks 401 344 reporting companies; figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 
PED Sy dSd KERREL 90 db.4G 50 500506 aN egbens t 2 JANUARY, 1952 
SN ino 4 na ob.0-< tachewe oo eeas AS eb pe bg deepee ves 5 5 Steam- 
Oklahoma ........... 1,685 1,629 Total Solvent Total Solvent Paraf- Re- 
Arkansas 220 208 Bright Bright Viscous Viscous fin fined Blended 
Louisiana: Obed. « 6 bk eho 60g en bd on CERES 1,966 1,980 Stock Stock Neutrals Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
SE Sade +. pet hie a venue ee eek 758 774 Production . 348,731 258,433 611,029 512,075 91,991 22,720 603,348 
Eos 6) Band been ees Kola ee piee Wem ee 1,208 1,206 Shipments: 
Mississippi ........... ° 99 100 Domestic ° — 234 177,978 499,503 411,591 109,684 17,905 523,900 
New Mexico ........... 512 497 Export ..... 9,004 24,401 15,732 15,637 SS4 268 40,829 
eee 9,967 10,020 TOTAL P o77, 238 202,379 515,235 427,228 110,568 18,173 564,729 
2,380 2,351 Inventory 
1,995 1,992 January 31.. 426,894 335,351 878,443 745,104 135,678 48,965 423,051 
1,005 986 Days Supply .. 40 41 47 47 
1,681 1,703 JANUARY, 1951 
2,906 2,988 Production . 314,858 245,049 571,554 477,214 142,037 7,535 614,476 
° ° Shipments: 
27 29 Domestic . 229,059 196,014 544,335 445,287 133,475 18,947 562,990 
- “A Export ...... 53,131 34,998 36,033 33,471 1,871 451 12,322 
> ° TOTAL . 282,190 231,012 580,368 478,758 135,346 19,398 575,312 
* 240 * 241 Inventory 
California 2,707 2,701 January 31.. 328,640 244,289 592,095 484,205 124,009 37,086 311,277 
TE hans bd des debece¥e.decebent ctdivows 6 19,035 ~— Days Supply .. 37 36 34 33 
PEED nanas viccdd oe es es stccepess 614 1 <ciguaipaeathaant 
— - *Two companies previously reporting have discontinued lubricating 
* Colorado, Nebraska and Utah gasoline products included with oil manufacture, Therefore, beginning January 1952 our report will 
Wyoming. include operations of twelve companies only and our 1951 figures have 
+t Michigan production included with Illinois. been revised to make the correct comparison. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$13.0 lumn 
UNDISPLAYED: “F er Sale’, 


“Business Opportunities,” 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


inch. 
“Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 
Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 





CLASSIFIED 


‘Positions Wanted’'—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: 7200 Gal. Frazier Payloader, 3 
compartments, bought new December 1950. 
Model 260 Brockway tandem tractor. This 
equipment is in first class condition and op- 
erating. Price complete $7850.00. Write P.O. 
BOX 66 or phone 5444, Marion, Indiana 


4150 STAINLESS STEEL insulated tank, 
tandem axle, stainless cover, 4000 Stainless 
Steel insulated tank, tandem axle, stainless 
cover. 5950 Hi tensile steel 3 compartment 
tank, tandem axle. Above equipment brand 
new. BOX 637. 


ONE 3154 AND ONE 3089 single axle pro- 
pane, one 3006 single axle butane transport, 
equipped with 16%x6” brakes, good condition, 
immediate delivery, $2500.00 each. LOWRY 
bo og COMPANY, Cleveland, Mississippi, Phone 


5778 WATER GALLON PROPANE, 195 
Frazier, U69 Code, 10.00x22 new tires, 16%x6” 
air brakes, bottom discharge, recessed rotor 
gauges, ICC MC 330, excellent condition, slight- 
ly used, immediate delivery. $7900.00. WHEEL- 
ING PIPE LINE, INC., Dorado, 


5000 GALLON GASOLINE, 1951 Frazier, 4 
compartments, double bulkheads, Spoke wheels, 
new 10.00x20 tires, 3” lines, 3” gate valves, 3” 
emergency valves, streamlined skirting, good 
condition, ICC MC 303, Reyco tandem, 18,000# 
Timken axles, Westinghouse air. $5201.50. 
SPRINGFIELD BODY & TRAILER COM- 
PANY, P. ©. Box 431, 1631 College Street, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 4,000 gallon Fruehauf trailer, 
1948 and 1948 W-20 White tractor. Will sell 
separately or as a unit. Write or call S & 8 
OIL COMPANY, Box 288, Auburn, Indiana. 


FOR SALE: New 20,000 Gal. Underwriters 
underground storage tank, 5/16” plate, welded. 
10’'6” Dia. 31’ long. Located Springfield, 
Missouri. Owner L. M, STANHOPE, 
mont, Penna. 


FOR SALE: 1950 GMC Tractor with 1947 
Trailmobile 4000 gal., 3 comp, single axle 
trailer, air brakes, good rubber, priced to sell. 
ECONOMY GAS & OIL COMPANY, Box 23, 
Bronson, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Several 5000, 6000, 7000 gallon 
tandems. Also 3000, 3500, 4250 gallon single 
axle units, good tanks. Prices from $1000 to 
$4250.00. BRUCE E, HACKETT CO., 621 
West 58th St., Kansas City, Mo., Hiland 13385. 


5750 GALLON STANDARD STEEL TRANS- 
PORT, 1949 Model, 4 compartments, doubie 
bulkheads, 10.00x20 tires, 16%x6" air brakes, 
clean, Reyco tandem, immediate delivery. M. 
A oe Hastings, Nebraska. 


LIKE NEW 1950 WC22 WHITE tractor, late 
style Fruehauf 3 compartment, 4500 gal. trail- 

er, E2PD for meter. Can be financed, $5,985.00, 
— ECONOMY OIL CO., INC., Bedford, 
enna, 





An advertisement in NPN‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

WRITE TODAY 








AVAILABLE NOW 


50—Model A-38 National Gas Pumps. 

Due to remodeling, these pumps will be 

sold crated FOB Chicago at $125.00 each. 
PERFECT POWER CORP. 

7747 8. State St. Chicago 19, Ill. 





Position Open 


PROJECT ENGINEER: Prominent, established 
Ohio of] equipment manufacturer wants ex- 
perienced project engineer. Petroleum industry 
experience desirable, but not necessary, Write 
fully first letter, outlining education, experi- 
ence, present employment, reason for change, 
salary required. BOX 627. 


Business Opportunity 


COMPLETE J0BBING AND BLENDING 
PLANT manufacturing own grease: 14,000 gal 
lon storage, pumps for unloading and blending 
everything needed to operate and in good re- 
pair; canning machine and double head filler, 
6 tractors, 5 vans, business in 7 states travel- 
ing 4 salesmen, established 26 years, making 
money. Sales could be increased 4 with pres- 
ent equipment, have organization that will stay, 
can be thoroughly checked, everything clear 
If not sold before or after harvest time, intend 
to quit business and liquidate. Here is a chance 
to buy a good going business at liquidating 
prices, not asking any premium. Have good 
inventory and quota built up for can supply 
Located on Highways 33 and 64 with 300’ fac- 
ing same. Come look it over as I am going to 
liquidate and retire after harvest season. Tulsa 
is a nice clean town to live in. TULSA RE- 
FINED OIL COMPANY, INC., P. 0. Box 284, 
Tulsa, Okla, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established Southwest independent 
gasoline jobber, wholesale and retail, 
desires working and expansion capital. 
Will trade interest for capital invest- 
ment or will trade percentage of all 
future profits for loan of $60,000.00 
Excellent investment. Net 40% on in- 


terest. 
BOX 636 

















Packaging 


STORING, DRUMMING AND WAREHOUSING 
of lubricating oils, cutting oils or solvents and 
chemicals. Call or phone HACKER FUEL 
CO., 13507 Auburn, Detroit 23, Michigan, Ver- 
mont 8-7300. 





Mid-Continent LP-Gas Demand Still Slow 


NEW YORK—Demand for spot shipments of liquefied 
petroleum gases continued at a slow pace, with some 
further easing. in prices reported, according to marketing 


sources March 26. 


Ceiling prices of principal producers were reported un- 
changed: 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 


5c for butane, FOB Group 3. Some offerings still were 
available for immediate shipment at 2.5 to 3.25c for pro- 


pane, and from 3 to 3.5c for butane, trade sources said. 


While baying interest was at low ebb, pick-up in orders 
was anticipated, one major declared. Summer purchases 
of some Midwest distributors are being made for ship- 


ment after April 1. In addition, orders also have been 


received for “bottle-gas” for May 15 shipment to resort 
areas in the Northeast. 


Summary of River Barge Commercial Shipments from Gulf Coast—February 1952 


(Figures in bbis. 


Gasoline 
From TEXAS to: 
fae Seer 
DIST. 2 a ok dete 
, In., Ky., ete.. 
, Iowa, etc. .... 
Pres 


148,068 
189,312 
189,312 


From LOUISIANA te: 
woe Bearers 
DIST, 2 

MRSS GOO 2 oc scccce 
Ind., Iil., 


731,442 


, Iowa, etc. 
DIST. 3 Lavsee 
TOTAL 
RIVER BARGES 805,423 
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Kerosine Heating Oi! Gas Ol 


142,288 


11,058 
281,470 


~ 281,470 


14,549 


307,077 





211,932 
25,849 
25,849 


351,938 


From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oil & Gas Division) 


Mise. 


Fuel Oil Prod. Total 


57,986 


376,113 
55 
557,986 


89,839 


205,515 
2,220,397 


2,093,954 


126,443 
349,733 


840,753 
700,533 
140,220 


4,640,336 
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PANEL PARTICIPANTS at West Coast Oil-TBA Group meeting in Los Angeles Feb. 29 included (left to right): Ken K. Kauf- 
man, petroleum company representative, Firestone, Los Angeles; H. A. Wright, vice president, Pacific Tire & Rubber, Oakland; 


P. C. Evans, manager of petroleum sales, A. Schrader’s Son; W. J. Matson, chairman and TBA supervisor, Tide Water Associated; 
H. D. Smith, U. S. Tires, New York; A. S. Holmes, regional manager, A. C. Spark Plugs Division, General Motors, Los Angeles; 


and William Sewall, B. F. Goodrich, Akron 


Oil-TBA Men Told ‘Selling Is Must 
To Win Growing Station Potential 


LOS ANGELES—While the demand 
for TBA products will be greater 
this year, a buyer’s market hag re- 
placed the seller’s market of the 
recent past. 


That outlook was stressed at the 
first annual conference of the West 
Coast Division of the Oil Industry 
TBA Group held Feb. 29 at the Hol- 





lywood Knickerbocker hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


Referring to the tire phase of TBA 
merchandising, and speaking for both 
oil and tire men, Dent W. Sanford, 
vice president, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of California said: “If we have 
been inclined to carelessness and lazy 
habits during the tire shortage period, 


FIRST CONFERENCE of West Coast Division of Oil Industry TBA Group was or- 
ganized by three-man committee (left to right): Herm Alber, Jr., retail merchandising 
manager, General Petroleum, Los Angeles; W. J. Matson, chairman of committee, TBA 
supervisor, Tide Water Associated, San Francisco; and George R. Miller, merchandis- 


ing manager, Richfield, Los Angeles. 


Norman R. Farsje (right), national secretary 


of TBA suppliers’ group and manager of national accounts, Gould-National Batteries, 
St. Paul, participated 
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we had better get religion, and quick- 
ly! It is time for a return to sales- 
manship, and really professional 
salesmanship.” 

Expert merchandising of TBA at 
service stations igs essential because 
of the steady trend toward one-stop 
service, the oil and supply men were 
told. That means that station per- 
sonnel must be able to recognize and 
take care of their customers’ auto- 
motive needs competently to get and 
hold their business. 

That, in turn, poses the problem of 
the day: lack of trained men. 

The solution can be achieved 
through constant collaboration be- 
tween the suppliers and the respec- 
tive oil companies in intensifying 
training programs, the TBA group 
was told. 

Oil Man’s Advantage—In one re- 
spect oil marketing has a big bulge 
over other lines of business, in the 
opinion of Mr. Sanford. “Your pro- 
spects are driving up to your gas 
pumps and crossing your service 
courts nearly every day in the week,” 
he pointed out. “You may not know 
whether the person driving those 
cars needs a new refrigerator, or a 
suit of clothes, but you can tell at a 
glance when he needs new tires. He 
cannot hide that fact. 

“When tires are smooth, you have 
a prospect. All you need do is go 
to work on him. 

“Another thing, you can make more 
money, and more friends, if you will 
train your employes to sell the cus- 
tomer the tire he needs, not neces- 
sarily the one he thinks he wants,” 
Mr. Sanford continued. “He may 
come in and ask for a $12.95 tire, be- 
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“Showing this gauge 

like an oil dipstick 

is increasing my 
business!” 


“Gauging tires ... properly ... with this Schrader Gauge, is 2 
part of my service. And I show the customer what a tire pres- 
sure actually reads ... and how ignoring the heat build-up is 
costing him money. That interests my customers every time 
... and helps me start talking up all my services. It’s all a part 
of Schrader’s Certified Air Service Plan ... a real volume nae Ney“ 


meons longest life 
builder if there ever was one!” 

That’s typical of what more and more dealers are tellirg 
us about Certified Air Service. You, too, can get profitcb's 


results from Certified Air Service. It’s easy. Certify your air 

service equipment with Genuine Schrader Products . . . order 

. Use caps ond cores in Sell cops and cores in 

them from your supplier now. bulk for tube repair replacement sets of five 

A. SCHRADER’S SON In your Certified Air Service never let a cus- 

Division of Scovill Manutacturing Company, Incorporated tomer leave with his tires losing air—seal air in 

470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 17, New York : = valve with these two products. It’s easy 
'o 

















FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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cause he saw that price advertised. 
Analyze his needs and persuade him 
that he should have the tire that fits 
those needs, as well as his pocket- 
book.” 


Tire, Battery Demand Up—tThere 
will be a 1952 tire replacement mar- 
ket of 45,000,000—34% over 1951’s 
34,300,000 tires. With ample sup- 
plies available and removal of limita- 
tions, the industry can produce all 
the tires capacities will allow, de- 
clared Mr. Sanford. 


E. M. Slonaker, vice president in 
charge of sales, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co. of California, said his com- 
pany’s research department has fore- 
cast the biggest battery replacement 
market in history—26,000,000 replace- 
ments, based on an estimated national 
vehicle registration of 52,600,000. 

William K. Abeles, sales manager, 
national accounts, Purolator Prod- 
ucts, Inc., speaking on the accessory 
phase of TBA, declared that the real 
objective is to exploit the “undevel- 
oped potential market we know ex- 
ists in automotive accessories.” Two 
obstacles, he said, are car-owner 
apathy and dealer apathy, which must 
be overcome through educational pro- 
grams, 

Panel Discussion—Highlights of the 
panel discussion, which was _ inter- 
polated between the three addresses: 


sion, U. S. Rubber Co., and Mr. Sewall 
said weakening rubber market has 
been offset by other factors. Since 
today’s tire prices were set, in 1950 
there have been two wage increases. 

Mr. Smith said more natural rub- 
ber will be used at the expense of 
synthetic, a factor likely to hold the 
prices up. 

2. The tire men said there is no 
present plan for a third-line tire if the 
second-line tires “don’t do the job.” 

3. Until there is a final decision on 
FTC’s “quantity discount limit” on 
tires, said Mr. Smith, marketers 
should carry on as they are doing. 


“It doesn’t affect the phenomenal 
sales year that is coming in 1952,” 
he remarked. 

4. Battery gravity probably will 
level off at 1260, declared Norman R. 
Farsje, manager of national accounts, 
Gould-National Batteries, during the 
battery panel comments. “The general 
recommendation has been 1265 to 
1275,” stated Mr. Farsje. “Lowering 


the gravity beyond a certain point 
has no future.” (Some makers have 
used gravities as low as 1220.) 

5. The dealer can profit from a tire 
pressure checking program despite 
high labor costs, asserted P. C. Evans, 





FIVE OFFICIALS of Hancock Oil Co. present at West Coast Oil-TBA Group meet- 
ing in Los Angeles Feb. 29 are (left to right): C. L. Lorden, assistant to sales mana- 
ger (retail sales); Newcomb D. Taylor, sales manager; E. S. Bills, assistant to sales 
manager (wholesale sales); R. E. Brandsen, advertising manager, and C. E. Swain, 
assistant to sales manager (lubricating oils and greases), all Long Beach 


1. Tire prices are likely to remain 
at the present level or even go up. 
Herbert D. Smith, manager, petro- 
leum marketer sales, U. S. Tires Divi- 





INFORMAL HOSPITALITY parties brought oi) men and suppliers together during and after West Coast Oil-TBA conference. 

Left to right are: James A. McNeill, president, Wilco, Los Angeles; Walter A. Juergen (seated), sales manager, Fletcher Oil Co., 

Los Angeles; Robert F. Lyon, salesman, Fletcher Oil, Los Angele :; Henry Conner, special representative, Armstrong Rubber, Los 
Angeles, and R. Jack Simpson, divisional sales manager, Armstrong Rubber, San Francisco 
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A. Schrader’s Son. He explained that 
the dipstick for selling oil is also the 
most valuable approach to tying in 
other needs, including tire accessories. 


6. The spark plug shortage is end- 
ing, said A. S. Holmes, AC Spark 
Plug Division, General Motors, and 
Robert M. Ward, Champion Spark 
Plug Co. 


Who Was There—The official re- 
port listed 165 registrants, with the 
ratio of suppliers to oil men about 
2 to 1. The breakdown showed there 
were 52 representatives of 14 oil com- 
panies, 98 representatives from 52 
supplying firms, eight representatives 
of six business and trade publications, 
three representatives of allied firms 
and four men whose affiliations were 
not stated. 


When the meeting was first an- 
nounced, the organizers figured on a 
turnout of 50 to 75. When reserva- 
tions topped 100, the site was changed 
to larger quarters. As it was, the 
group strained the capacity. 

Of the oil companies, Richfield and 
General Petroleum had a preponder- 
ance of representatives. Apart from 
staff men, 14 Richfield TBA dis- 
tributors attended. Of the majors, 
Shell Oil, Standard of California and 
The Texas Co. were also represented. 
A number of Independent companies 
were represented, including some 
which have not done much with 
TBA. Among the Independents was 
Hancock, which has no TBA program, 
and Urich’s which has a large-scale 
TBA program for its part-serve multi- 
ple-pump outlets. 

Other oil companies represented 
were Douglas Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles; Fletcher Oil Co., Los 
Angeles; Harbor Refining Co., Long 
Beach; Seaside Oil Co., Santa Bar- 
bara; Signal Oil Co., Los Angeles; 
Sunland Refining Co., Fresno, and 
Sunset Oil Co., Los Angeles. 


Next Meeting—San Francisco was 
selected as the site for next year’s 
West Coast Division conference. The 
organizing committee is composed of 
Herm Alber, Jr., General Petroleum; 
Walter A. Juergen, Fletcher Oil Co.; 
W. J. Matson, Tide Water Associated; 
George R. Miller, Richfield; G. S. 
Wheatley, Standard of California, and 
Newcomb D. Taylor, Hancock. 

Panel participants were: Tires— 
William Sewall, B. F. Goodrich; 
Herbert D. Smith, U. S. Tires, and 


Harry A. Wright, Pacific Tire & Rub-’ 


ber Co. Batteries—Norman R. Farsje, 
Gould - National; Walter Morgan, 
Globe-Union, and Robert Muth, Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. Accessories 
—Hugh Bullock, Crescent Co.; P. C. 
Evans, A. Schrader’s Son; A. S. 
Holmes, A C Spark Plugs; Frank 
Paeske, Westinghouse; Mel Piehl, 
Stewart-Warner (Alemite), and R. M. 
Ward, Champion spark plugs. 
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Dealers’ Lack of Battery Know-How 
Loses Sales, Motorist Good Will 


Reproduced here is a portion of 
a talk on the battery outlook 
made before the West Coast Re- 
gional Oil Industry TBA meeting 
in Hollywood, Feb. 29, including 
an episode from the personal ex- 
perience of the speaker illustrat- 
ing what is wrong with battery 
service at service stations. 


By E. M. SLONAKER 


Vice president in charge of sales 
Willard Storage Battery Co. of 
California 


It is all well and good to look into 
a crystal ball for the “Outlook for 
1952,” but with most service station 
operators, the building of his busi- 
ness is the result of individual 

achievement — 
achievement 
based on intelli- 
gent service, 
knowledge of the 
products he sells 
and a first-hand 
understanding of 
his customer’s 
needs. Even in 
the best battery 
sales years, some 
dealers have poor 
battery years, 
while with others, 
they do a fine battery business year 
after year. Why is this? It pretty 
well simmers down to one very ele- 
mentary fact—the successful opera- 
tors know what they are doing and 
why. 


There appears to be an appalling 
lack of battery know-how on the part 
of great numbers of service station 
people. In many cases the dealer or 
his attendant know little more about 
battery service and batteries than the 
customer. It can truly be said that 
frequently, “It is a case of the blind 
leading the blind.” Therein is a re- 
sponsibility which rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the TBA depart- 
ments of the oil companies. Training 
for a successful battery operation is 
essential. It is recognized that such 
a program is a never-ending job—it 
is often very discouraging too. But 
what training program is not sub- 
ject to these same difficulties? Con- 
stant changes in personnel, indiffer- 
ence, and many other factors, make 
all training programs seem, at times, 
almost hopeless, but they are an im- 
portant adjunct to the success of any 
program. I would like to sight you 
an example of what happens when 
battery know-how is lacking. 


About a month ago, I took my 


car into a service station on Wilshire 
Boulevard to have the oil changed 
and the car lubricated. This was a 
service station of a large oil com- 
pany and it is a thing of beauty to 
behold. It is located in an important 
area, and no expense has been spared 
to make it attractive and impressive. 
The invsetment in ground and build- 
ings unquestionably runs into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars—it is 
truly a monument to the oil industry. 

While I was waiting for the work 
to be done on my car, a well-dressed, 
rather distinguished man drove in, in 
an Oldsmobile with an Illinois license. 
He stated that for the past two 
mornings, his battery would not crank 
his car. He also stated he had had 
the battery charged the day before, 
but that again this morning it would 
not start. 

The attendant to whom he was 
telling his story, nodded his head, 
raised the hood and said, “Hm-m-m.” 

Bear in mind that I was a witness 
to this entire proceeding. 

After the attendant had said, 
“Hm-m-m,” he removed the vent 
plugs from the battery and looked 
mysteriously into each cell. 

The battery was obviously the or- 
iginal battery that had come as 
equipment in the car and while the 
attendant was looking at the bat- 
tery, I looked at the speedometer— 
it showed 38,000 miles. I might add 
that the service man never did check 
the mileage of the car. 

After peering into each cell, the 
attendant proceeded to check the bat- 
tery with an open circuit voltage 
tester. He looked at the readings and 
then at the customer. The customer 
was also looking at the meter. The 
attendant then gravely said, “Looks 
like she’s down.” 

The customer said, ‘““That’s what I 
think too— it wouldn’t start this 
morning.” 

To me, this was a most engaging 
conversation. 

The attendant then said, “I'll give 
her another check,” and proceeded 
to get a hydrometer. 


There was insufficient electrolyte 
in one of the cells to draw into the 
hydrometer barrel so the attendant 
proceeded to add water to all three 
cells. He then proceeded to use the 
hydrometer again, telling the custo- 
mer that the battery was so low that 
it wouldn’t even raise the hydrometer 
float. 


The customer agreed that the float 
did not float. 


The attendant then wheeled up his 
fast charger and said, “We'll give her 
a charge.” He hooked up the charger, 
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Here are reasons why 








73,619,658 NATIONAL ADVERTISING MESSAGES 

WILL PRE-SELL CAR OWNERS ON WILLARD! 

Willard Batteries have been nationally advertised more extensively and for 
more years than any other brand. This year, Willard advertisements will 
be making some 73,619,658 impressions, pre-selling people on Willard 
Batteries and your service. And this national advertising will do a grand 
job for you locally — providing you are a Willard Dealer or Distributor. 


Willard 
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you can make more money 


om Willard | 


Sensational new kind of advertising will bring more 
battery customers directly to your door! 


It’s easier to sell Willard because more car owners 
prefer Willard than any other battery! 


Year after year, Willard has supplied batteries to more 
manufacturers for original equipment than any other 
battery maker... and will again in 1952! 


In the complete Willard line you have a battery for 
everyone — retail prices start at $17.50. 


50 years and 100 million batteries have proved Willard 
the world’s most dependable battery. 





FACTS FOR DEALERS 


Willard Storage Battery Co., Dept. C-4 
1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


ould like ot et as oeren: 
paey as — 


Willard Storage Battery Co., Dept. C-4 
1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohic 


Yes, I would like all of the reasons why I can make 
more money selling Willard Batteries. 


aa See 





NAME 


CITY. : ZONE___STATE__...._. 
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\ 4 can ride along with big names and big promises, but that doesn't 
make you master of your tire market. You are squeezed by slim margins, 
"cheap" competition, chain, mail order and discount houses. Factory set 


short margins and forced sales at those prices don't spell financial progress. 
You can do the BIGGEST VOLUME of tire business in history, but what's 
the good of it if you've got to be satisfied with starvation profits? 


CORDUROY ’S DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PLAN 
MAKES YOU BOSS IN FACT AS WELL AS IN NAME! 


CORDUROYS are America's FINEST Replace- 
ment TIRES and TUBES. Thousands of 
successful CORDUROY merchants through- 
out the country have proved this fact 
year after year. Their customers accepted 
their recommendations because of their 
own fine local reputations. So will your 
customers. 

You really become boss of your sales and 
profits when you have CORDUROY'S 
important DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY ad- 


vantages: premium quality; national adver- 
tising; elimination of all in-between ex- 
penses, resulting in the BIGGEST profit 
margins you ever enjoyed; plus an extra 
liberal, written double guarantee. With 
CORDUROYS you can meet both quality 
and price competition, and make more 
money selling tires and tubes than ever 
before. And you deal with a company that 
is financially strong, and has served inde- 
pendent merchants exclusively since 1919. 


CORDUROY 


RUBBER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND OFFICES © GRAND RAPIDS 1, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Premium Quality Tires and Tubes Since 1919 


CORDUROYS — America’s FINEST Replacement TIRES and TUBES 
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turned it on, and said, “It'll take 
about twenty minutes to charge her.” 
The attendant then walked away. 

In about twenty minutes he was 
back, disconnected the charger and 
proceeded to ure his open circuit volt- 
age tester again. Naturally, since he 
was using the voltmeter immediately 
after twenty minutes of charging, 
he got a fictitiously high reading. He 
pointed out the high readings to the 
customer with a great deal of sat- 
isfaction and knowingly said, “She’s 
O.K. now.” 

The customer asked, “How much?” 

The attendant said, “A buck and 
a quarter.” 


The man paid, got in his car and 
drove away—drove away to have 
trouble starting the next morning. 

I'll leave it to you if that was bat- 
tery service. It may be an extreme 
and almost ridiculous situation—but 
it actually happened. The important 
thing to consider is how many cases 
of this sort take place every day? 
Here—everything was of the best— 
a beautiful service station, fine loca- 
tion, excellent equipment, and a cus- 
tomer who needed and had asked 
for help. Everything was present but 
the most important element—KNOW- 
HOw. 

The transmission of that KNOW- 
HOW is an important part of any 
successful TBA operation and, al- 
though I am speaking specifically of 
batteries, it holds true for the whole 
gamut of products and services with 
which you are charged—it is a re- 
sponsibility, not only to your com- 
pany and your dealers, but to the 
public. Your service people should 
understand: 

Care of stock batteries. 

Proper methods of battery test- 

ing. 

Proper methods of battery charg- 

ing. 

The features of the product they 

sell—_and how to sell it! 

They especially should understand 
that no battery should ever run down 
until it is worn out. If it does—find 
the reason! 

Therein lies an opportunity for 
service at a profit. 

If a battery is simply discharged, 
find the reason. Batteries don’t just 
run down for fun—there is always a 
reason for a discharged battery. It 
may be discharged from just stand- 
ing—this is especially important in 
stock batteries. A battery may be dis- 
charged because of a number of 
things—the switch or the radio left 
on, worn cables and wiring, or im- 
proper voltage and current regulator 
settings are just a few of the exter- 
nal influences which will affect bat- 
tery life and performance. Your peo- 
ple should understand these factors, 
for understanding these things will 
mean satisfied customers and profit. 

It must be remembered, however, 
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that ultimately all batteries wear out 
and should be replaced. I would like 
to repeat a statement I made to many 
of you in St. Louis one year ago. At 
that time I said, “There comes a time 
when the best service you can render 
is to sell your customer a new bat- 
tery.” That statement is still true, 
and regardless of all other factors, 


when that time comes, your customer 
has the right to expect you to sell 
him a product that will keep him free 
of the inconvenience of car trouble. 
I would like to emphatically state if 
you don’t sell needed things to those 
who come to you, they will soon stop 
coming to you and will take their 
trade elsewhere. 


Competition for TBA Dollar Rises 
As Sales Programs Are Strengthened 


This is the text of a talk de- 
livered Feb. 29 to the West Coast 
Regional Oil Industry Group 
meeting, in Hollywood, Calif. 


By WILLIAM K. ABELES, 


Sales Manager, National Accounts, 
Purolator Products, Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 


We have entered into perhaps one 
of the most sharply competitive per- 
iods that our business has known in 
the last 10 years. 


This increased competition arises 
from several 
sources, not the 
least of which is 
the fact that 
there are more 
automotive parts 
jobbers in busi- 
ness today than 
ever before. These 
jobbers are fight- 
ing harder, and in 
many cases more 
effectively for 
business than in 
the past. 

This activity on their part is 
brought about to some considerable 
degree by the strengthening of TBA 
programs all the way down the line 
which, in many cases, has made it 
necessary for our competition actu- 
ally to fight, and fight hard for sur- 
vival. 


Advertising is becoming more com- 
petitive . both in terms of the 
amount of money spent to bring ac- 
cessories to the attention of our cus- 
tomers, and also in terms of the 
claims made on the behalf of various 
products. 


We at Purolator believe this places 
a responsibility on us, as a TBA sup- 
plier, to work more closely with you 
TBA men, to give you ever increas- 
ing support in your selling effort 
and to make available to you selling 
tools which have been developed in 
accordance with mutual ideas and 
merchandising plans. 


Now I believe most TBA suppliers 


recognize that gasoline and oil are 
the principal products on which oil 
companies must center their market- 
injr activities, 


TBA Important—But, I often won- 
der if oil marketing men are all fully 
aware of the increasingly important 
part that TBA plays in competing 
for gasoline and oil sales... if they 
are pushing ahead as fast as they 
should to meet the public demand 
for one-stop service. 

We, in TBA, all realize that one- 
stop service is the merchandising 
trend today in marketing gasoline 
and oil, and for this reason, the suc- 
cessful marketing of gasoline and oil 
in the years ahead will be done by the 
companies whose outlets provide the 
best one-stop service. 

However, one-stop service means 
more, in my opinion, than just car- 
rying an adequate inventory and wait- 
ing for customers to ask for what 
they feel they want. 

It means good station facilities for 
selling TBA—a wider line of mer- 
chandise perhaps in some cases, and 
effective displays. It means training 
dealers in both product and selling, 
and getting them to sell customers 
what they find the customers need. 
It means dealers that are good mer- 
chandisers. And it means all-out ad- 
vertising support for dealers through 
powerful TBA advertising on the part 
of the suppliers and oil companies 
as an integral part of their com- 
pany’s overall advertising program. 

Some companies are already doing 
these things. Others, in my opinion, 
should do them, for, the sooner they 
get started, the better off they will 
be, competitively, in the next few 
years. 


Extra Profit-—Dealers need the ex- 
tra income that comes from the sale 
of accessories. Many cannot continue 
in business without it, and even few- 
er will be able to do so in the future. 
An accessory manufacturer, there- 
fore, in direct proportion as he helps 
TBA departments and gasoline re- 
tailers sell and profit from his prod- 
uct, is helping the oil company 
strengthen its own retail distribution 
of gasoline and oil. Obviously, as we 
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RECESS BREAKS at West Coast Oil-TBA meeting were occasion for informal lobby chats. 


tt he 


Here are (left to right): L. F. Ander- 


son, assistant merchandising manager, General Petroleum, Los Angeles; Herbert D. Smith, manager, petroleum marketer sales, U. S. 

Tires Division, U. S. Rubber Co., New York City; W. P. Thoreson, TBA manager, Signal Oil Co., Los Angeles; E. M. Slonaker, 

vice president in charge of sales, Willard Storage Battery Co. of California, Los Angeles, one of principal speakers; and Ward 
Browning, TBA assistant to merchandising manager, Richfield 


all know, profitable dealerships are 
the only worthwhile dealerships. Ac- 
cessory sales are made at the ser- 
vice station level, and, successful ser- 
vice stations are successful accessory 
merchants. 


In that sense, the sales force that 
Purolator maintains through their 
national accounts division is really a 
supplement to you; own selling organ- 
ization, and that is the way we hope 
you will consider it, and that is the 
way we want you to use our men. 
That’s what they are there for. It is 
their sole purpose. 

I believe that our real objective, 
and the only way we can meet the 
challenge of these competitive con- 
ditions is to get out and exploit the 
undeveloped potential market that we 
know exists in automotive accessor- 
ies. A nationwide survey was made 
some time ago, on a representative 
automotive accessory. It showed, be- 
lieve it or not, that less than 20% 
of dealers on*their own say-so, put 
real effort into selling this particular 
accessory. This is what I call “dealer 
apathy.” 

But, Here’s the Pay-Off. More than 
80% of those same dealers, the same 
men who, admitted that they put little 
selling effort into this accessory, also 
said it was “easy to sell.” 

In fact, the survey indicated not 
only that it was an “easy to sell’ 
item, but that nine out of ten cus- 
tomers actually bought the item when 
it was suggested by the dealer. 

That’s what I mean by “the unde- 
veloped potential market” in auto- 
motive accessories, for I do not be- 
lieve the above applies alone to the 
one particular accessory in the sur- 
vey. 

It would seem therefore, gentle- 
men, that what we have is a dual 
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problem, from the standpoint of ac- 
cessory sales: 


a. Of car-owner education, and 
b. Of dealer education. 


I think the situation is common to 
all. accessories and (perhaps to a 
lesser extent) of tires and batteries 
as well. 


We can, in my opinion, increase our 
TBA volume right down the line; in- 
crease our share of the present mar- 
ket, and move into the undeveloped 
potential market open to us by strong, 
mutual co-operation. 

Prompt Service—While educating 
dealers, we must take measures to 
guard against our competitors tak- 
ing business that rightfully belongs 
to us. It would seem that we should 
make every effort to give the dealer 
as much confidence in his oil com- 
pany TBA supplier’s service and de- 
livery schedules as he is accustomed 
to receiving from others in the trade. 
Our competitors’ one chief stock-in- 
trade today is fast, prompt service 
on small order deliveries. 

That means to us in TBA that we 
must have not only adequate ware- 
house stocks of accessories, with 
proper size-assortments where nec- 
essary, but it also means a faster 
tempo in filling TBA orders received 
from dealers. 

We cannot overemphaize the impor- 
tance in TBA of fast deliveries. It is 
in many ways one of the biggest 
problems of the TBA system, and the 
one that our competition is able to 
make the most of. Think for a mo- 
ment what would happen if a dealer 
was not able to depend on deliveries 
of his petroleum products. If sudden- 
ly he one day found his tank dry, 
he would lose not only customers, but 
sales. He would lose his bread and 
butter. But, no! There never has been 


any question in the industry of keep- 
ing service stations supplied with ade- 
quate petroleum products, and mak- 
ing prompt deliveries thereof, Accord- 
ingly, why should the dealer not have 
a right to expect the same in TBA. 


I dare say without too much fear 
of contradiction that the TBA pro- 
gram which boasts of prompt and 
efficient deliveries from warehouses 
or distributors, ranks among the 
most successful. 


Adequate service is not enough in 
these competitive times. We must 
provide our dealers with the best ser- 
vice possible. 


That the oil company, or its dis- 
tributor, when it obtains a TBA or- 
der, has already made a substantial 
investment in obtaining that business 
—has spent good money on advertis- 
ing, promotion, sales and other field 
personnel, dealer training programs, 
point of sale material, and the various 
other efforts that made it possible 
for the company to get the order, 
goes without saying. 


Yet, this investment can readily go 
right down the drain if, after getting 
the order, the company fails to make 
delivery. It may mean a cancellation. 
It may even mean that the company 
loses the dealer’s business, TBA-wise. 
It means the dealer is going to listen 
to the jobber salesmen who try to 
obtain his business, It almost certain- 
ly means the competition is going 
to reap some of the benefits that 
really belong to the TBA department 
that did the primary job of educating 
the dealer to mechandise accessories. 


A great many dealers are influ- 
enced by the fact that their own oil 
company, in effect, endorses an ac- 
cessory, publicizes it in the dealer 
house publication, stresses it in sea- 
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PENNSYLVANIE 


For Faster Sales! 


Here’s the greatest sure-fire sales story in the tire 
business and it can be exclusively yours with a 
Pennsylvania Franchise. Result of more than two years 
of consistent research, Flexomatic Action, found 
only in the new Aerolux Tire, provides up to 35% 
more sidewall flexing area for safer, softer, cooler 
running plus plenty of extra mileage. Get the full 
story today for bigger sales tomorrow. It's another 
great “safety” first by Pennsylvania. 


CUSHION ©) TIRE 


Ad A 
WRITE TODAY / 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 


' Mansfield, Ohio 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF THE FAMED 


Silent Vacuum Cup Tne 


Please send me full facts on the new Aerolux Tire with 
Flexomatic Action. 
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sonal sales packages, pushes it 
through the TBA sales organization. 

Let’s, therefore, not make it any 
easier than it normally is for them 
to give their business to others. Let’s 
not give them any excuses. 

Let’s face up to this competitive 
selling period we are in with the firm 
resolution that we are going to meet 
our competitors with sound mer- 
chandising tools—sound programs— 
sound inventory stock plans—top 
notch delivery service—and all the 
resources available to us to make it 
possible for your dealers—all your 


dealers to sell more accessories pur- 
chased from you than ever before. 


‘Accessible’ Brake Cylinder 


Service stations should find it easy 
to sell more brake fluid to owners of 
1952 Ford and Mercury passenger 
cars. The master brake cylinder 


on these cars is now mounted im- 
mediately in front of the dash, where 
it can beeasily seen and serviced. 
Perhaps brake systems on these cars 
will come in for more frequent atten- 
tion they should have on all cars. 














NEW Sparton Two-Face 
Directional Signal Lamp 


SERIES 600—CLASS “A” 


t 


i ere aS 
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Here comes a winner for sure! Skillful Sparton design brings | 
you a thinner lamp with one bulb, one set of wires. Light weight | 
eliminates fender tearing. Stimsonite lens gives powerful beam 
without reflectors. Finished in black enamel with chrome-trim 


bars on each side. 


Meets SAE requirements and has passed all required tests by 





Gives you 3 
powerful sales clinchers | 


DEPTH ONLY 2”! 
ONLY ONE BULB! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


The Electrical Testing Laboratories Inc. 
Other Sparton Series 600 Stars... 


: sya ion 


AUTOMOTIVE 
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Single-face pedestal lamp (left), 
full-flush lamp (center) and 
semi-flush stud-mounted lamp 
(right) available individually 
or in complete sets with self- 
cancelling switch. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 








New Car-Wash Mitts 


A new line of chenille mitts for 
car washing and polishing has been 
added by the Las-stik Manufacturing 
Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, makers of 
wax-treated polishing cloths, tube and 
tire repair materials, etc. Trade name 
is “Las-stik Mighty Mitt.” Features 
are a knitted elastic cotton and rub- 
ber cuff, and a tape hanger so the 
mitt can be hung up to dry. Each 
mitt is packed in a substantial clear 
plastic bag which may be used as a 
permanent container. 

A companion item known as “Las- 
Stick Big Bill Mitt” is designed for 
heavy duty in service station wash 
racks, and equipped with a canvas 
hand strap sewn to the inside. 


Dayton Rubber Makes Promotions 
At Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., Frederick 
T. Windsor is 
now the assistant 
manager of Tire 
Distributor sales 
as well as head of 
the Service de- 
partment. Max 
Beetem has been 
made assistant 
general service 
manager. 


New TBA Manager Named 


Standard of Indiana has appointed 
Paul C. Hawk manager of the TBA 
department. He joined the company 
in 1934 as a service station super- 
visor at Detroit, and has been manager 
at Joilet since 1948. 


Accessory Sales Manager 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. has made 
Charles F. White manager of repair 
materials and accessory sales. He has 
been Pacific Coast sales representa- 
tive, and in the past has operated 
his own recapping shop and service 
station, and has been associated with 
Standard Stations, Inc., Standard of 
California subsidiary. 
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Midwest Oil-TBA Meeting Set 


Art Sweet, TBA manager for 
Humble Oil, and chairman of the 
Midwest Section of the Oil Industry 
TBA Group has appointed the fol- 
lowing convention chairmen for the 
Midwest meeting to be held in Mem- 
phis, May 19-20, at the Peabody Ho- 
tel: 


Program: F. A. Pfeffer, Lion Oil 
Co. 

Publicity: C. A. Elmborg, K-T Oil 
Co. 

Hotel Reservations and Finance: 
(Co-chairmen) E. C. Spitznagle, Mid 
South Oil Co.; A. H. Heidingsfelder, 
Pan Am Southern Corp. 

Meeting Registration and Finance: 
Bob Chamberlain, Socony-Vacuum. 

Registrations will not be accepted 
by the hotel, but will be handled by 
E. C. Spitznagle, Mid South Oil Co. 
of Memphis. 


These topics will be covered at the 
convention sessions: tire and tube 
merchandising; battery service sell- 
ing; accessory selling through sug- 
gestion; TBA. performance; TBA 
sales promotion. 

The national TBA convention will 
be held in St. Louis November 17-18, 
at the Chase Hotel. 


Headlight ‘Diverter’ Marketed 


A new auxiliary headlight, known 
as the Adler Diverter Light, is now 
being offered to motorists. It is 
mounted just below the right head- 
light and hooked up to light auto- 
matically whenever the conventional 
headlight low-level filaments are 


turned on. It is intended to “balance” 
for the driver the effect of undimmed 
headlights on approaching cars by 
throwing a bright patch of light. di- 
rectly ahead and past the right bor- 
der of the road. 


Second-Line Tractor Tires 


There are secend line tires for 
tractors also. Goodyear has added 
two new ones to its line, one called 
the Sure-Grip for rear tractor wheels, 
and the other called the Marathon, 
for front wheels. The Sure-Grip 
tire is really a reinstatement of a 
unit absent from the line since July, 
1950. The Sure-Grip is available 
in 17 common sizes; the companion 
Marathon is made in the four most 
popular front wheel sizes. 


Car Polish Sales Push 


Jenney Manufacturing Co., private 
brand gasoline marketer in the New 
England area has been pushing the 
Autobrite brand of silicone car pol- 
ish, since adding it to the company’s 
TBA line. Volume of sales has jumped 
500% last year over the previous 
year. It is sold in some 600 service 
stations in the Jenney marketing area. 
The maker, Boyle-Midway, Inc., also 
markets, in addition to Autobrite, 
Black Flag insecticides; 3-In-One Oil; 
Plasteele, a filler material for body 
repairs and other metallic repair jobs, 
which handles like putty but hardens 
like steel; a companion product, Plas- 
tic Wood; and Aeromist, a glass 
cleaner put up in a plastic squeeze 
bottle. 


CAR POLISH DISPLAY for stations is examined by Robert M. Jenney (left), vice 
president of Jenney Manufacturing Co., and Bill Grady, Boyle-Midway, Inc., the com- 
pany making the silicone polishes displayed 
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TURN SAFETY 
. INTO SALES 


For Auto, Bus and Truck Tires up to 12.00x 24” 


Convert ordinary tires 
—new, used, recaps—to 
Premium SAFETY Treads 


This » 


gives SURE-GRIP STOPS, 
ALL-WEATHER SAFETY, 
and MORE SAFE MILES 


besides... 
NEW and BIGGER SALES! 


PECO MANUFACTURING co. : 
20 W. Berkley St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, information on Peco Tire De- 
skidding Equipment. 


Name 
Address . 
City, Zone, State 


Seen nw eee eee ee 
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These three great MOHAWKS fill every customer need 
in the low pressure field . . . They are backed by a 
written double warranty that makes them easier to sell 

. Mohawk low pressure models are only a part 
of the complete quality line that has been profitably 
sold since 1913/by independent dealers exclusively. 


MOHAWK FRANCHISES AVAILABLE IN SOME TERRITORIES 


—Write now for information 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


PLANTS: 
AKRON, OHIO «+ LITTLETON, COLORADO 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
Cable “Mohawk” New York 







SUPER CHIEF 


TP CHIEF 


AIR FLO CHIEF 
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Many Car Starting Woes Not Caused 
By Battery Defects But by Neglect 


By Frank C. Sturtevant, TBA Editor 


“Everybody 

Dies from Heart 

Failure” is the 

arresting head- 

line appearing in a recent issue of 

“Exide News” put out by the Electric 

Storage Battery Co., of Philadelphia. 

It crystallizes an idea that has been 

in the back of the minds of many 

oil TBA men, as well as battery men, 

ever since last year’s American Auto- 

mobile Assn. report showed 10,000,- 

000 trouble calls on account of bat- 
tery failure in the previous year. 


The Exide story points out that 
doctors assign heart failure as a cause 
of death in only a small percentage 
of cases, even though all other causes 
must eventually culminate in a failure 
of the heart to function. It makes 
equally good sense to separate those 
contributory causes leading to a dis- 
charged battery, rather than lump- 
ing them all under the catch-all head- 


ing of “battery trouble.” 
> . * 


The oil industry has had reason to 
take a deep interest in causes of 
“battery trouble.” Far too many bat- 
teries have been lifted out of cars 
by service station dealers, and re- 
turned for guarantee adjustment 
when the batteries were in no way 
defective, but only discharged through 
some faulty condition in the owners’ 
cars, or because they were installed by 
the dealer in a partially discharged 
state. 

Diligent efforts have been put forth 
by practically every oil marketing 
company to educate service station 
men on the necessity of looking for 
causes of discharge before replacing 
a battery. A lot of progress has been 
made in reversing the rising trend 
in battery adjustments, but it is no 
secret that neither the oil people, 
nor the battery manufacturers are 
happy about the present state of af- 
fairs. Not only are there too many 
unnecessary replacements of good, 
but discharged, batteries being made, 
but too many batteries are allowed 
to reach the normal end of useful 
service by way of failure on the road, 
with no word of warning to the hap- 
less car owner. 

It is now just about a year since 
the annual AAA report on trouble 
calls for the first time listed “bat- 
tery failure” at the top of the list 
of reasons for calls for road service. 
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The figure of “10,000,000 battery fail- 
ures” has been quoted time and again 
in oil company sales bulletins and 
dealer magazines, by speakers at in- 
dustry meetings, and by the trade 
press. Most of the people who used 
the AAA statistic know that the bat- 
tery itself is at fault in but a small 
portion of trouble calls involving al- 
leged “battery failure,” but this fact 
was not always emphasized. 

Thus, through repetition alone, the 
impression may have been built up 
in some quarters that too many bat- 
teries are going bad. It seems like 
a good idea, therefore, to have this 
misleading conclusion corrected, es- 
pecially when it is done by means 
of the dramatic argument advanced 
by Exide. 


Speaking of the reported 10,000,000 
battery failures, Exide says: “In all 
fairness they should have been called 
starting failures, and not battery 
failures. It is true that in the case of 
these service calls the battery would 
not start the car. But we feel that 
it is likewise true that only a small 
percentage were worn-out batteries. 
Most of them were merely discharged 
batteries caused by some difficulty 
in the electrical system such as faulty 
cables, leaks in the electrical system, 
inoperative generator, improperly ad- 
justed voltage regulators, etc. 

“Like the doctor, when we find a 
weak battery we should not stop 
there, but a complete diagnosis of 
the case should be made.” 

- 7 * 

The Exide people go on to point 
out that it is a simple matter to test 
a battery to find out if it only needs 
a-recharge, but that in any event, 
whether the battery is recharged, or 
a@ new one installed the regulator 
voltage should be checked “either by 
you or by an automotive electrician 
competent to make such a check.” 
(They are speaking here to dealers 
in service stations, and elsewhere.) 

The majority of batteries fail to- 
day prematurely, Exide explains, be- 
cause of either over- or under-charge, 
and not from actually wearing out 
through normal service. “Voltage reg- 
ulators, regardless of make, may be 
found to be set too low or too high 
for the individual car owner’s require- 
ments, or the regulator may have got- 


ten out of adjustment. In any case 


the results are the same—an under- 


charged or overcharged battery and 
resultant short life.” 


Dealers are reminded that they 
cannot tell by visual inspection what 
caused a battery to fail, and that it 
is “just short of criminal not to check 
or have checked the customer's reg- 
ulator at the time of installation of a 
new battery, to insure the full life 
built into it.” 


The message to dealers winds up 
with an appeal for good battery serv- 
ice as the road to good battery sales. 
“Make your customers battery serv- 
ice conscious—the sales will follow.” 

All of this continuing concern over 
the need for good battery service at 
the service station should be a re- 
minder to the American Association 
of Battery Manufacturers that their 
proposed campaign of public enlight- 
enment concerning battery care has 
not yet seen the light of day. Some 
suggestions that the association go 
direct to the public with its message 
were advanced a little less than a 
year ago, and a resolution authoriz- 
ing a publicity campaign was official- 
ly adopted last fall. 

There is reason to suggest now that 
efforts to make the car owner him- 
self more “battery conscious’ will 
provide the only answer to the prob- 
lem, and that such efforts may have 
to be forthcoming not only from 
battery people, but from oil mar- 
keters, and all others concerned. Some 
marketing executives in oil compan- 
ies, in battery companies, and con- 
cerns making battery testing and 
charging devices have talked about 
the need for some kind of a program 
along these lines. As one man put it 
in the course of a TBA discussion: 
“The average car owner never thinks 
about his battery until he is on the 
end of a tow-rope.” Dealers will not 
begin to take the battery service 
message to heart until the car own- 
ing public is inspired to make some 
pointed inquiries about proper bat- 
ery care. 

How about the makers of battery 
cables, and fan belts? Corroded or 
broken cables cut down charging 
rates. So also do slipping fan belts. 
These manufacturers also stand to 
gain if the car owner gets interested 
enough to ask at the service station 
about the condition of his battery. 
Maybe they, along with the voltage 
regulator companies, can add their 
bit to a concerted drive for car owner 
education on battery care. 


Fibrous Battery Separator 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc., of 
St Paul, is now using in all its auto- 
motive starting batteries what is 
claimed to be a “premium separator 
at no extra cost” The new separator 
will be known as the BiPLAK separa- 
tor, and is described as formed from 
a newly-discovered fibrous material 
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(which the company does not other- 
wise identify), laminated and im- 
pregnated with plastic. 

The new BiPLAK separator, a 
coffee-colored product, is being fea- 
tured in Gould-National advertising 
which claims that the separator will 
not char or disintegrate from high 
internal battery heat or hot acid 
action caused by overcharging, hot 
weather driving and high under-the- 
hood temperatures. By way of com- 
parison, the new separator was 
reported as still intact after four 
weeks of exposure to 1300 gravity 
acid at 180 deg. F, after wood dis- 
integrated in three days. 


Easter Parade Tire Advertising 


General Tire is putting out a lot 
of advance publicity about its Easter 
Sunday television show featuring the 
Easter parade down Fifth Ave. in 
New York. Glossy prints and news- 
paper mats of a model wearing a pic- 
ture hat with concentric white rings 
have been made available to dealers 
wao may wish to use the materia] in 
advertising General's new Whiteway 
tire locally. 

The Whiteway tire is a design which 
makes use of white plastic coating 
applied in rings to a black carcass. 
The alternating black circles are 
raised so as to prevent curb scuffing 
and consequent damage to the white 
coating. 

Caption attached to the pictures 
explains that a famous hat designer 
has created a “Whiteway” bonnet simi- 
lar to the one worn by the model, 
afd that replicas will be seen in the 
New York Easter Parade which Gen- 
eral will televise coast-to-coast. 


Varied Grease Stick Uses 


American Grease Stick Co., of 
Muskegon, Mich., are promoting new 
uses for two of their products. One 
of them RuGLYDE, primarily a rub- 
ber lubricant, is said to have anti- 
corrosion properties which make it 
useful for cleaning battery terminals, 
and for coating the terminals to 
retard further corrosion. It is also 
claimed that an occasional application 
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to the battery case keeps a stock 
battery looking fresh and new. 

The other product, Door-Ease, @ 
stainless stick lubricant, is claimed 
to be the best treatment for sticking 
ash trays. A light coating on the 
rails and sides of ash trays makes it 
easy to slide them in and out of their 
dash recesses, says the campany. 


Air Gauge Merchandising 


Phillips Petroleum Co. is using a 
spread in its current dealer magazine 
showing pictures of the Schrader 
master gauge, a collection of Schra- 
der displays which dealers may use 
to show valve caps, valve cores and 
passenger car gauges, as well as 
signs for the air stand, the lubritor- 
ium and the show window. It all 
comes in one package, called the 
Schrader #530-U merchandising unit. 


March Antifreeze Ad Campaign 


As late as the middle of March two 
of the gas line antifreezes, “Dry-Ex” 
and “Heet” ran .some small space 
reminder copy in newspapers in 
northern cities where cold waves 
threatened to drop temperatures down 
below freezing. 





E=-Z SHELVING 


FOR BETTER 
SALES DISPLAY 


@ Built for the Petroleum Industry 
by a Petroleum Transport Manufacturer 
—that’s “E-Z’ SHELVING HARD- 
WARE, which is “setting the style’ in 
leading Service Stations wanting the 
finest DISPLAYS of merchandise. 


‘Rubber’ Bumper Guards 


Displayed for the first time at the 
Chicago Automobile Show were in- 
flated bumper guards, made by firm 
called Hush Bumpers, Inc.. of Chi- 
cago. They are called Bump-Air 
Guards and are said to be made of 
rubber and also of poly-vinyl-chloride, 
known by the trade name of Plasti- 
sol. The company says it will put the 
guards on the market both as orig- 
inal equipment and as replacements. 


CLAMP BITES INTO 
STANDARD—WORKS 
ON VISE PRINCIPLE 





USES EVERY INCH OF WALL SPACE. FOR DISPLAY 


“E-Z”" Brackets and Standards work on Regs fl 


standard to wall—disregarding level of floor. 
bolt clamp bracket and lock to standard. B 


aol me wy Simply bolt 


at digs into ounaees with 


weight of load. Clamp holds to standard like a vise. Adjustment by slid 


down at pin a variations. Makes solid displays. 


sizes 6” to 3 14-gauge standards 33” to 96”. 
pipes. etc. pone one Bye on Very inexpensive. 
earrange entire loa 


Iilustration shows blank wall made into aad 
display shelves in few hours. 


Carries heavy, 


12-gauge steel b: 


~ around windows, doo: 
shelf in minutes. Write for fr EREe PLAN = 


mass display, “E-Z” 
supports concealed. 


Standard Steel Works 


DEPT. NP3, NORTH KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Check of Shock Absorbers on Lift Boosts Sales 63% 


BY J. E. BICKEL 
Sales Manager 
Parts and Accessories Division 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 


As a result of a survey of cars on 
service station lube hoists, we found 
that 63% of all car owners having 
bad shock absorbers replaced them 
when the bad condition of their 
shocks was pointed out to them. We 
made the survey because we believed 
the potential market for shock ab- 
sorber replacement was far bigger 
than most people suspect. Since 
1949, 80% of all new passenger cars 
produced had direct action type of 
shock absorbers as original equip- 
ment. 

To get both a sample of shock ab- 
sorber condition, and a sample of car 
owner opinion, as encountered in the 
average service station lube room, we 
sent our engineers to three cities, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; and Dal- 
las, Texas. One hundred cars in for 
lubrication were checked in each city. 

Survey Method—Each car owner, 
whose car was on the lift for service, 
was requested by our field engineers 
to give his name and address, make, 
model, year, and mileage of hig car. 
In addition the field engineer asked 
him the following questions: 

1. What type shock absorbers 
do you have on your car? Can 
you name them by manufac- 
turer? 

2. Were you ever asked to pur- 
chase shock absorbers? 

3. Have the shock absorbers 


on your car ever been replaced? 
4. Are you satisfied with the 
way your car rides? 

No effort was made to do a selling 
job. After the field engineer made 
an actual check of shock absorber 
condition, he listed them ag bad, fair 
or good. Any obvious fault, such as 
a broken or leaking unit, was report- 
ed to the service station dealer, and 
he was at liberty to sell the car 
owner if he so desired. Such ques- 
tions as were asked by the car own- 
er or by the service station operator 
were answered as cautiously as pos- 
sible. 

Of the 300 cars checked, 228 were 
1949, 1950 and 1951 models; only 72 
were 1948 or older models. Average 
mileage was 9,500 miles per year. 
In view of the fact that the average 
car on the road is said to be over 
eight years old it appears that most 
lubrication service is bought by own- 
ers of late model cars. 

What Survey Found—Seventy per- 
cent of the cars were found to be 
equipped with direct acting shock ab- 
sorbers at the factory. This, we 
think, demonstrates the tremendous 
increase in the potential market for 
shock absorber replacements. 

Sixty-nine percent of the car own- 
ers did not know whether their cars 
had direct acting or lever type shock 
absorbers. (Only four owners could 
identify a shock absorber by manu- 
facturer’s name.) 

Twenty-five percent of the rear 
shock checks were bad, either broken 
or leaking and in need of immediate 








TIRE BUSINESS for the asking is theme of motion picture to be shown service sta- 

tion dealers carrying products of B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Associated Lines division. Leo 

Pearlston (left) and Milton Friedman, executives of Sunset Oil Co., Los Angeles, pre- 

viewed the film and plan to show it to their dealers, as a sales spur. With them are, 

left to right: W. A. Green, Howard T. Swanson and K. K. Kantzer of Associated Lines’ 

Los Angeles office. Sunset markets Miller tires and tubes in California, Oregon and 
Washington 





replacement. Twenty percent were 
in only fair condition. 

Twenty-four percent of the front 
shocks were bad and in immediate 
need of replacement. Twenty-one per- 
cent were in only fair condition. 

The fact that 63% of all owners 
authorized immediate replacement 
when told of the bad conditon of their 
shocks bears out our conclusion that 
there is not only a tremendous po- 
tential market developing out of the 
immense number of direct action 
shock absorbers going out as original 
equipment, but that nearly two-thirds 
of this potential is a present, actual 
demand. A service station operator 
needs only to make a routine lube 
room inspection of shock absorbers 
to cash in on this demand. 


Embossed Tire Identification 





Goodrich has adopted a method of 
embossing tire sizes right on the 
treads of its passenger tire casings. 
The size legends appear in enough 
different places around the tread so 
that the size may be identified no 
matter how the tires may be stacked. 
The idea was first suggested by a 
Gulf Oil man, and has already been 
adopted by Gulf for its private brand 
tires. It eliminates paper labels 
which are easily defaced or lost. 


High-Visibility Package Stickers 


Houdaille-Hershey Corp. is making 
use of the advertising value presented 


- by the unused surfaces of its shock 


absorber shipping containers in a 
novel way. Small, 2-in. by 3-in. 
gummed stickers (made by Denni- 
son) are imprinted with the Houdaille 
name and the slogan “Safety For 
You and Comfort, Too!” on a solid 
background of Day-Glo ink. These 
stickers are affixed to all cartons go- 
ing out of the factory so that where- 
ever these may be stacked, in ware- 
house, on shipping platform, on trucks 
or in service stations the cartons ad- 
vertise their contents in a highly vis- 
ible manner. — 
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SPECIALTY JOBBERS 





These leading marketers of automotive products maintain 
the strictest standards of quality and performance for every 
| product they sell. The fact that many of the nation’s larg- 
| est and best-known marketers have selected PRICE-built 
batteries is the strongest possible evidence of fine quality 
and dependability. During 34 years, PRICE has manufac 
tured millions of private brand batteries, built to better the 
most exacting specifications. Marketing organizations inter- 
ested in top quality private brand batteries for all or part 
of their requirements are invited to phone, wire or write. 
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Top Personal Appearance Builds Sales, 


In promoting the use of uniforms 
by its service station operators, Re- 
liance Petroleum Co., London, On- 
tario, ran these contrasting pictures 
(see above) on the back page of a 
recent issue of its dealer’s house 
organ together with the following 
story. (Reliance borrowed the layout 
idea from Sinclair Dealer News.) 


Next to a clean, neat, attractive 
station, personal appearance is the 
first fundamental of merchandising 
the Reliance way. 


A motorist takes in your station 
at a glance. If it looks clean and 
attractive, his first impression will 
be good, and he will probably turn 
your way. 


His next impression will be of you. 
If you look like a salesman, he wili 
regard you as one. If you look like 
a laborer, he will expect you to act 
like a laborer. The first impression 
is very important. It can make or 
break a sale. 


.The motoring public expect to see 
all service station salesmen in uni- 
form. Years of experience have 
taught them to patronize the service 
stations which have smart uniformed 


a i dae 


salesmen. They know and respect 
an operator in uniform. He has the 
reputation of being reliable, and most 
motorists are happy to give him the 
opportunity of looking after their 
car. 

Dealers would be well advised to 
look at themselves, and their helpers, 
as their customers see them; to see 
if their appearance inspires confi- 
dence and establishes identity with 
their calling. If they are careless 
and casual about the way they dress, 
they can expect their customers to 
feel that they will be careless and 
casual about the way they take care 
of a car. 


The successful service station sales- 
man is always well groomed. He 
shaves every day, wears a clean 
uniform, his shoes are shining, and 
he is always pleased to see you. A 
pleasant expression, not a forced 
smile, but a genuine “pleased to see 
you” look is an important part of 
personal appearance. It makes the 
customer feel like doing business with 
you. 

Even if you think you’re an expert 
salesman, that’s not enough. To be 
an expert you have to look like one. 

















Reliance Says 


In the service station business, that 
calls for a Reliance dealer uniform. 
The Reliance dealer uniform, as 
well as being practical, represents 
the best value obtainable. A distinc- 
tive shade of grey, it embodies tough 
construction with fine appearance 
and comfortable fit. Reliance uni- 
forms are made of top quality 
fabrics and are expertly tailored. 


Take another look through the 
customer’s eyes. 
Clothes make the man, and 


uniforms will help the profits. 


Hawk Manages TBA 


Paul C. Hawk, who 
has just been made 
head of the tire, 
battery and acces- 
sory department at 
Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) in Chi- 
cago, has been in 
the oil business for 
18 years. 


Mr. Hawk 
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6—Using wet or dirty air in 


Auto Wheel Bearing Failure Can Hurt blowing dry. 


7—Water or dirt entering in 


Reputation of Oil Company Grease Line service, some of it due to faulty 


*By D. G. PROUDFOOT 
The Pennzoil Co. 


This paper is limited to wheel bear- 
ing lubricating and lubricants, and of 
the vehicles on the road, a reasonable 
approximation would indicate some 
10 million wheel-bearing grease jobs 
in the field each year. Obviously, 
some of these go wrong, and some 
easy estimating would turn up a fig- 
ure — possibly 1,000 actual grease 
complaints spread over all these 
grease applications annually, which 
figure is probably a maximum... 


The likelihood appears, that of this 
small proportion of complaints, only 
very few are attributable to the ac- 
tual lubricant used. 

Although the number of difficulties 
is numerically small, they are impor- 
tant because the failure or damage is 
readily visible to the vehicle owner 
and therefore becomes an immediate 
specific problem, calling for an ex- 
planation and remedy to satisfy what 
is usually an incensed customer. The 
other reason that these troubles are 
significant is that an oil company’s 
whole grease line is evaluated, for 
some undetermined reason, on the 
performance of the wheel bearing 
grease item. If that is good the dealer 
or consumer naturally assumes the 
other products are equally satisfac- 
tory, superior, or entirely the re- 
verse. . 

There are many factors contribut- 
ing to wheel bearing failure which 
are reported from the field. How- 
ever, they are difficult to track down 
because: (1) bearings vary, so that 
even good practice occasionally re- 
sults in failure; (2) bad practice does 
not always lead to failure; (3) the 
correct lubrication of wheel bear- 
ings . . . involves many operations 
which in turn vary with the make 
and model of car, the type of bear- 
ings, and the position on the car— 
whether front or rear bearings. 


Reasons for Failures —- A—Some 
failures are probably due to inherent 
variability in the very fine but com- 
plex mechanisms known as antifric- 
tion bearings. 

B—Many failures are due to con- 
tamination of the lubricant. This 
contamination may be due to: 


1 — Foreign matter intro- 
duced by improper handling 
and storage of the lubricant 
while still in containers. 


2 — Foreign matter intro- 
duced during the lubrication 


* Partial text of paper presented at Na- 
tional Lubricating Grease Institute annual 
meeting in Chicago Oct, 29-31. 
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seals. 


C—Other failures are due to lack 
job by mishandling of the bear- of attention to mechanical details 
ings. such as: 


1 — Inspection of bearings 

and seals before re-lubrication 

; and re-installation, with re- 

4—Not removing all the old placement where necessary. 

grease — mixtures are often Checking for etching, brinnell- 

bad. ing, rusting, dents, cracks, 
5 — Leaving some of the poor surface condition, etc. 


cleaning solvent. 2—Spinning dry bearings. 


Youll like this. | bisa: they re ty 
new lamp. lamps used 


Its a Tund-Sol mapvtactes 
NeW cars 


— 


The car manufacturers 
KNOW dood [ainps 
Makers of new cars are the smartest buyers of 


lamps in the world. And their vote is for TUNG-—SOL 
Lamps. 


3—Improper cleaning. 








The manufacturers test the pants off every lamp 
made by anybody. And TUNG-SOL always comes out at the 
top. 


Don't sniff at replacement lamp sales. The 
annual volume runs to 72 million dollars a year. Get 
your piece of this cake. 

TUNG-SOL gives you a complete line for every 
car on the road——including the new line of "Ruggedized" 
lamps for trucks and buses. 

Make twice the profit on lamps by installing 
them when you are doing other work so 
you can charge for time as 
well as lamps. 


UnNg-So 


AUTO LAMPS 


All-glass Sealed Beam lomps © Minicture lamps © Signal 
Flashers @ Cathode Roy, Radio, TV and Special Purpose 
Electron Tubes. 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta * Chicago * Culver City (Calif.) * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Newark * Philodelphio 
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3—Improper seating of bear- 
ings so they do not track prop- 
erly. 

4—Adjustment too tight or 
too loose. 

5—Not greasing immediately 
after cleaning. A clean bear- 
ing let stand too long or han- 
died too much may corrode be- 
fore it is re-coated with lubri- 
cant. 


D—Many failures are due to use 


of excessive amounts of lubricant. 


E—Some failures are due to the 


nature of the lubricant: 


FLUORESCENT 


1—It should be a rust-pre- 
ventive grease. Soda soap 
greases have this characteris- 
tic. Some, but not all, other 
soap bases have this trait. 


2—It must not be too soft; 
as a corollary, it must not be- 
come soft on storage. No. 2 
grade, especially at the hard 
end ,is OK. 

3—It must be hard enough 
to stay in place and not flow, 
yet, not so dry as to leave 
bearings unlubricated over a 
long period of time, or in cold 
weather. 

4 — It should have a high 
melting point. Wheel tempera- 
tures do not normally exceed 


TOPS in LIGHTING él 


by Guardian 


Guard 


AKE 


ISLAND LIGHT 


150° F.; but under special con- 
ditions and with certain equip- 
ment, temperatures of 260° F. 
and possibly higher have been 
observed. 

5—Other characteristics such 
as stability of working resist- 
ance to oxidation, and mainte- 
nance of consistency even 


though a little water has been 

worked in, are probably de- 

sirable added properties. 

Despite poor field practice, the rec- 
ord has been good. But lubricants, 
seals. bearings and our knowledge 
are all not at a higher level, where- 
upon improved practice should lead 
to a still better record. 


Proper Precautions Can Prevent Bearing Failures 


D. G. Proudfoot, Pennzoil Co., in 
his paper, “An Analysis of Wheel 
Bearing Grease Complaints,” cites 
several “bad practices” which have 
resulted in bearing failure in the 
field. From these so-called case his- 
tories, some of the following precau- 
tions might be concluded: 


1—Keep grease pails covered when 
not in use to avoid metal particles or 
other contaminants from getting into 
grease. 

2—Keep bearings off the floor—or 
any other surface which may contain 
dirt. But don’t do as one “mechanic” 
did. He made a pile of sawdust on 
the floor and laid the bearings on top 
of it... but not on the floor! 


3—Guard against mixing grease 


il 





ian ight Company 


OAK PARK 





types. For example, in one instance 
trouble was encountered where a 
grease made from soda soap was 
added to a calcium-base cup grease 
which was used as the original new- 
car wheel bearing lubricant by the 
car manufacturer. The result was a 
fluid which ran all over the brake 
bands. 


4—Cleaning bearings opens the 
door to two contaminants—solvent 
and water. Though the serviceman 
may dry the bearings carefully, the 
effort is wasted if he then picks up 
the dry bearings with hands still drip- 
ping with solvent. It takes only a 
small percentage of solvent to ruin 
@ grease. 

If an aqueous solution is used, fol- 
lowed by a water rinse and air blow- 
ing, it’s easy to leave particles of 
water due to insufficient blowing, or 
due to wet air coming frcm the hose 
line. Even moisture from a mechan- 
ic’s hands can cause contamination 
or rusting, too. 

To overcome this, it appears desir- 
able to re-lubricate bearings immedi- 
ately after cleaning, and using a 
rust-preventing rather than a water- 
resistant grease. 


5—Spinning a bearing with air 
while drying may hasten the drying 
but it also may scratch polished sur- 
faces since the unit is being rotated 
without a lubricant. 


6—Bearings often are hammered or 
pulled out without respect for such a 
precision assembly, and then in ad- 
dition they may be dropped on the 
floor where they may be cracked, 
chipped, dented, etc. Good practice 
calls for thorough cleaning and in- 
spection before re-installation. Re- 
assembly with defective parts is just 
like asking for a complaint. 


7—Often seals are impaired when 
bearings are removed. Seals should 
always be inspected and if badly 
worn or damaged should be replaced. 
They are not designed to last the life 
of the car. 


8—Addiction to the theory that “if 
a little grease is good, a lot of grease 
is better’ invariably leads to lubri- 
cant leakage and more often than not 
to brake relining jobs. 
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Portable Battery Charger 


The new Fox portable battery 
charger will fast-charge either a 6- 
volt or 12-volt battery at a maximum 


rate of 90 amperes; or will slow- 
charge as many as six 6-volt, orthree | Z ‘ 
12-volt batteries at a time, over a 


wide range of rates. 


Self-resetting circuit breakers in | 
both the slow and fast charge circuits 
are hooked up with a red trouble | 


light which flashes on and off when- 
ever the unit is connected in reverse, 
shorted or overloaded. The unit can 
be used as a starting booster for vehi- 
cles with dead batteries, or in 
extremely low temperatures, 

It comes equipped with electric time 
control, and heavy duty, insulated 
clamps (not clips) made of solid 
bronze with stainless steel springs and 
pins. 


Promotion ‘Library’ Opened 


Oil TBA men, as well as oil mar- 
keting executives in general, may 
find some value in a new kind of 
merchandising library recently opened 
in New York City. It will be known 
as an “Incentive Library” and offers 
research facilities for those interested 
in methods, ideas and promotion ma- 
terials which have been sucessfully 
employed as campaign incentives. 

The library consists of a compila- 
tion in volume form of case histories, 
merchandise prize plans, campaign 
themes, etc. It is located in the east- 
ern office of Cappel, MacDonald & 
Co., 30 W. 60th St., New York. The 
company is a Dayton concern, spe- 
cializing in incentive merchandise and 
in the related contest promotion plans. 


Fast, Slow Battery Chargers 


superior product outstanding package = 


Only Campbell Chains have Campbell Chains are attrac- Miiigue 
the patented Lug-Reinforced _ tively packed in boxes and bags = 
construction that means greater for easy identification and con- 
traction on ice and snow... venient storage in car or truck. 
guards against skids and side Every box includes the easy-to- 

> slips. use Chain Applier. 


forceful merchandising national advertising 


Campbell's new point-of-sale Campbell advertises consistently 
» banner, ad-mats, window _ in Paturinper, Business Weex and 
= streamers and display sugges- «a complete list of automotive 
Another new combination fast-slow auc tions are real sales helps. and farm trade publications. 
charger is Sun Electric’s Model FBC 


with four settings for fast- and medi- Make your winterizing program complete. Write for details. 
um-charge rate, as well as four dif- 


ferent charging rates for slow over- | 

night charging. Sun also offers its CAMPBELL CMREN 

Model BC for batteries requiring | “Ay 
continuous, slow taper-charge. Mod- 

els are available for either 6-volt or 


12-volt batteries. Chain for every need—INDUSTRIAL, MARINE, FARM, AUTOMOTIVE 
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SHOWING NEED for new oil filter element is key to selling motorist a replacement. 
Surveys show 9 of 10 car owners will buy new element when dirty one is‘shown them 


Major Pushes Oil Filters in April 


April is the month when Gulf will 
put special promotion behind oil fil- 
ters. Gulf has timed its April drive for 
filter replacement business to coin- 
cide with Purolator’s national adver- 
tising campaign aimed at making 
April a national filter change month. 


The selection of April as filter 
change month has some natural ad- 
vantage due to the fact that spring 
changeover campaigns have become 
traditional with oil industry. It is a 
time when service station dealers 
have come to expect a peak in oil 
changes for engines and gears, and 
a filter change is a natural tie-in. 


Message to Dealers—tIn the April 
issue of Gulf News under the heading 
“Check Oil Filters to Increase Spring 
Profits” a message to dealers reads: 


ASK to check the filter when you 
solicit Spring Changeover Service. 
SHOW the customer his old filter ele- 
ment. If it’s clogged and dirty, he’ll 
want a new Purolator refill to help 
prevent expensive engine repairs. 
SELL the filter change when you 
sell an oil change. You'll sell an ex- 
tra quart of oil, too. Actual surveys 
show that 9 out of 10 motorists will 
buy a filter refill when their dealer 
points out the need. Make sure your 
customers buy theirs from you.” 


Other copy reminds dealers that 
the consumer advertising program 
will reach 13,000,000 families in April 
telling them why they should have 
the oil filter checked when having 


the oil changed. Dealers are also re- 
minded that winter driving tends to 
clog filters. “When you check the 
customer’s oil on your driveway,” 
Gulf tells the dealers, “check the fil- 
ter housing. If it feels cold the ele- 
ment may be clogged and need to be 
replaced. 

“Remember oil filters help increase 
engine life by removing dirt, carbon, 
and metal particles from the oil. But 
they can do that important job well 
only when refills are changed when 
necessary — usually around 5,000 
miles. Crankcase oil should be 
changed every time the filter is 
changed, and that means the sale of 
an extra quart of oil, too. Tie in with 
Filter Check Time during the Spring 
Changeover Season. Check oil filters 
at every opportunity, and profit!” 

As an incidental aid to dealers Gulf 
suggests they ask the Gulf man 
about a low priced new item of spec- 
ial equipment, an oil filter sump gun. 


Monthly Product Promotion—The 
April emphasis on oil filters is one of 
a series of “Products-of-the-Month” 
promotions begun last year by Gulf. 
It is really a two-month promotion, 
since dealers are urged during the 
preceding month to stock up on the 
item to be promoted in the month 
following. Dealers are urged to place 
prominent displays on their outdoor 
merchandising racks, their Gulf sales- 
room merchandising equipment, and 
in their service station windows. Use 
is made of point-of-sale material pro- 


vided by TBA manufacturers as well 
as by Gulf. 

Dealers are encouraged to solicit 
sales of the Product-of-the-Month on 
the driveway, in the luberoom, and 
wherever else it is feasible to do so. 
Most of the products selected are 
items in the Gulf line which normally 
do not get extensive backing through 
any other promotion or advertising 
campaigns. The results, says Gulf, 
indicate that the policy is well worth 
while. Sales of some products have 
reached the highest point ever at- 
tained. 

Similar Product-of-the-month pro- 
motions have been lined up for the 
balance of the year. 


NPA Lifts Ban on Output 
Of White Sidewall Tires 


The ban on the manufacture of 
white sidewall tires was removed on 
March 26, through an amendment to 
Order M-2, issued by the National 
Production Authority. The order also 
increased the amounts of natural rub- 
ber which may be used in tire man- 
ufacture. 

E. D. Kelly, director of NPA Rub- 
ber Division, also said that further 
relaxations in the use of natural rub- 
ber will be permitted in the near 
future. 

The March 26 amendment to Order 
M-2, authorizes an increase in the 
proportion of natural to synthetic 
rubber in passenger tire sizes through 
7.10 in low pressure, and 6.50 in con- 
ventional, from 14 to 17%. For all 
larger passenger tire sizes, the per- 
mitted increase is from 20 to 25%. 
Industrial pneumatic tires are in- 
creased from 13 to 17%, and tractor 
implement tires, from 13 to 15%. 

* * a 

Station Volume—While the impor- 
tance of white sidewall tires in serv- 
ice station tire merchandising is often 
discounted by oil company TBA men, 
some rubber companies say that a re- 
spectable volume of white sidewalls 
actually does move through service 
station channels. How much of an 
actual demand there may be pending 
for white sidewalls, apart from new 
cars, seems to be a debatable matter 
among both tire and oil men. As 
with other transitions from a condi- 
tion of scarcity to one of plenty, it 
may be that much of the apparent 
clamor for white sidewalls will ta- 
per swiftly to normal, once the white 
tires are again on display in many 
dealer windows. 


Advertising Manager Named 


Herb Larson is the new advertising 
manager of the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., radiator hose manufacturer of 
Los Angeles. He has been assistant 
advertising manager of the company 
for the past four years. 
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Spark Plugs Need Checking 


New High Compression Engines Bring About Need 
For More Frequent Plug 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Increasing compression ratio of 
postwar model cars has brought with 
it some spark plug fouling problems 
which can be converted into profit- 
able TBA business at the service sta- 
tion. The motorists’ problems create 
a two-edged potential for the station 
operator: 


1—A chance to sell more spark 
plugs, and/or more opportunities 
to recondition or clean plugs, and 

2—In providing these services, 
and doing them well, building 
good will for the station by re- 
lieving the car owner of a prob- 
lem which has been increasing 
in the last six years. 


Two papers given in Detroit early 
in March before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers indicate the market 
potential can be summed up about 
like this: 

Who Needs the Service? — All 
makes of cars are subject to spark 
plug fouling, but it seems more prev- 
alent in postwar models. This is es- 
pecially true of higher compression 
engines and higher horsepower mod- 
els. 

The Solution — Though research is 
being carried on by automotive, spark 
plug and oil industry engineers, the 
best solution to the problem for the 
motorist is: (1) buy a complete new 
set of plugs, or (2) have the plugs 
reconditioned about every 3,000 miles. 

H. N. Metzel, chief engineer, Olds- 
mobile, in an SAE paper, makes these 
points regarding spark plug fouling: 

Winter or Slow Speed Driving — 
Complaints of spark plug fouling 
have been increasing in the last six 
years and a large percentage of cases 
has been found caused by deposits of 
lead salts on the insulator tip of the 
spark plug. These salts, he says, are 
deposited during an extended period 
of slow speed driving. Long periods 
of slow speed driving are usually 
most prevalent during the winter pe- 
riod, especially in metropolitan areas. 

City Driving—Slow speeds also ap- 
ply to this type of driving both win- 
ter and summer, especially in con- 
gested areas. The condition is es- 
pecially true of more powerful en- 
gines, for with these engines during 
city driving the motor is operating 
at a lower percentage of its maxi- 
mum power, causing low spark plug 
temperature, which in turn encour- 
ages plug fouling. 

Cars Affected—Mr. Metzel declares 
that “to the best of our knowledge, 
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all makes of American passenger car 
engines are subject to lead fouling of 
spark plugs. .. . It appears that the 
higher the power output of the en- 
gine, the more susceptible it is to 
lead fouling. 

He adds that studies show that 
general practice for handling lead 
fouling complaints is to change the 
complete set of plugs. But this isn’t 
@ permanent solution for a few more 
thousand miles will reproduce fouling 
conditions. He says that automotive 
service men have found that in the 
long run, the least expensive way to 
correct the majority of complaints 
has been to change whole sets of 
plugs. 


Reconditioning — Plug recondition, 
Mr. Metzel asserts, often results in 
fewer trouble-free miles for the mo- 
torist than a complete new set. How- 
ever, he attributes this largely to im- 
proper reconditioning, either too se- 
vere cleaning which damages the in- 
sulator tip, or failure to file the end 
of the center electrode square. 

He points out that replacement or 
cleaning of but one or two offending 
spark plugs too frequently leads to 
an early return by the owner to have 
other plugs replaced which were on 
the verge of missing at the time of 
the first visit. 

Mr. Metzel also warned of experi- 
menting by using plugs other than 
those recommended by the manufac- 
turer; or by deviating from produc- 
tion standards on ignition and car- 
buretor settings in an effort to ob- 
tain relief for the customer. 

“We make a careful investigation 
of all such claimed corrections; un- 





SALES FEATURES 
of U. S. Rubber’s 
new Centipede 
Grip tire are 
pointed out by 
Lawler B. Reeves 
(left), sales mana- 
ger of U. S. Tires, 
to H. D. Smith, 
manager, oil com- 
pany sales, U. S. 
Tires Division, at 
Los Angeles sales 
meeting introduc- 
ing tire to U. S. 
Tires Western Di- 
vision 


fortunately, they just don’t work 
when subjected to test,” Mr. Metzel 
says. 

Howard H. Vogel, director of engi- 
neering, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
points out that along with other fac- 
tors contributing to spark plug foul- 
ing, “the use of certain types of de- 
tergent oils or oil additives has creat- 
ed a spark plug problem which to 
date is not entirely solved.” 

He adds, “At the present time, the 
general solution for curing the skip 
or miss has been to clean the plugs 
at intervals of about 3,000 miles, file 
the sparking surfaces of the elec- 
trodes, and the car will then operate 
satisfactorily. It has also been noted 
that some of these conditions exist 
mainly when the car is new but after 
it is broken in,. the deposit situation 
seems to lessen slightly.” 

Installation—Mr. Vogel points out 
that improper installation, even of the 
correct heat range plug, tends to 
cause overheating and the plug de- 
posit problem becomes more serious. 

He concludes with this thought: 

“We believe that the time is not 
too far off when these problems will 
be overcome, but until that time ar- 
rives, it will be necessary to clean 
and test our plugs more frequently 
so that we can all enjoy the pleasure 
of driving a car which will give us 
the driving comfort desired by every- 
one.” 


New Second-Line Tire 


U. S. Rubber Co. is putting a big 
advertising campaign behind its new 
second-line tire, known as the Centi- 
pede Grip. The name is intended to 
describe what the company claims 
are better stopping characteristics, 
because of the fact its “continuous 
seven row tread is deskidded to give 
the motorist literally hundreds of 
biting, digging tread edges.” 

The Centipede will be restricted, 
for the present, to three conventional 
sizes: 6.00-16; 6.50-16; and 6.50-15. 
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Heres Why-/he new 


NOW EXIDE GIVES YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO BOOST YOUR BATTERY BUSINESS: 


A SENSATIONAL NEW BATTERY WITH REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FEATURES THAT GIVE IT AMAZINGLY LONGER LIFE! 


So startling are the results of continuing tests 
that we hesitate to predict just how long this 
remarkable new battery will last. But barring 


accident or downright neglect, the owner of 
an ULTRA START will not have to buy another 
battery for a long, long time! 








EXIDE ULTRA START 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES MAKE ULTRA START THE BATTERY 
THAT EVERY THINKING MOTORIST WILL WANT IN HIS CAR! 


SILVIUM wwe conrosion-resistant Grid ALLoy! 


Srivium is Exide’s newly developed 

alloy of silver, lead, and other com- 

ponents. Sr_vrum defeats a battery’s 

most destructive enemy—grid cor- 

rosion caused by overcharging, which 

accounts for 60% of all battery fail- 
ures. Corroding tests of Srtvium grids show a life span 
more than double that of ordinary grids! 


ACTIVE MATERIAL wew cormuiat 


The power capacity of a battery 

depends largely upon the active 

ae material in the plates. The ACTIVE 

= Mareriat in the Uttra Srarrt is 

an entirely new formula, developed 

, by Exide after exhaustive electro- 

chemical research. So effective is the new active mate- 

rial of the ULTrra Start that it is possible to take full 

advantage of the benefits of an acid solution of lower 
specific gravity (1.260 full charge). 


P ORMAX PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE SEPARATORS ! 


PorRMAX is a plastic separator . 
™, extremely resistant to heat and acid 
. flexible and tough. It has many 
times the life of separators used in 
ordinary batteries. And, because 
PorMAX is extremely porous and has 
low internal resistance, it increases cold-weather start- 
ing ability! 





P, LUS THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING ULTRA START FEATURES: 


ViTREx RETAINERS—a_ glass-plastic composition + 
ELEMENT PROTECTOR— guards each element from physi- 
cal damage « PLastic CONNECTOR SHIELDS—eliminate 
danger of shorting battery by metal objects laid on top 
¢ PLastic VENT Caps—a new type which prevents loss 
of electrolyte « ImpRovED SEALING CoMPOUND—seals 
battery elements firmly in place; stays tight in high or 
low temperatures « SHock RESISTANT CONTAINER— 
ruggedly built, strongly reinforced; has great mechan- 
ical strength. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING SUPPORTS 
YOUR SALES OF ULTRA START! 


ULtTra Srart is the biggest news in storage 
battery history! The story is being told to 
car owners in your own neighborhood by 
hard-hitting advertising in such sales-making 
magazines as THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Lire, COLLIER’s, TIME, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
and FARM JOURNAL. These publications 
have a combined circulation of more than 
61,437,000 readers! 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 « Exide sateries of Cancda, Limited, Toronto 


“EXIDE”, “ 


PORMAX” and “VITREX” Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Off. “ULTRA START” —T.M. Reg. applied for. 


Order ULTRA START batteries from your Exide Distributor today. 
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Dealers Lose Many Sales by Retreat 
At Customer Resistance, Test Shows 


How half-hearted selling efforts can 
kill station sales is shown in a field 
survey of a large oil marketer. The 
company sent test cars, with drivers 
“disguised” as average motorists, 
throughout its marketing territory. 
Cars were in need of oil products 
and TBA. For six weeks, drivers 








Self-contained measuring 
cup in every con. “4 and 
Ys pint measurements. 











Spout clip holds flexible 
hose. Clean storage, pre- 
vents loss. 














8”’ hose of non-rust galva- 
nized metal. Filter screen. 


bought products whenever stations 
did a good selling job. 

Survey results show many lost 
sales because dealers failed to apply 
basic principles of driveway merchan- 
dising. The report stresses the im- 
portance of the “ask ’em to buy” 
angle, saying this one point alone will 


It’s a SHIPPING CONTAINER 


that acts as a 


Sales-stimulating PREMIUM 


If you want to make a hit with owners of outboard 
motors, power lawn mowers, automobiles and farm 
machinery—and if you want to. sell more oil and 
blended mixtures—check on these new G. P. & F. 
Utility Cans. Of sturdy steel, they come in 2,214, 3 and 
5-gallon sizes—they’ll invite purchases because of their 
premium utility value. Write for details and prices! 


elt, GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO.“ 








double sales. Findings are significant 
in that the company’s outlets com- 
pare favorably with any of its com- 
petitors. 

The report tells dealers: “Your sta- 
tions are eye appealing. Your service 
is above average. As a group you 
are courteous. But your salesman- 
ship left plenty to be desired.” 

How Test Was Made—Drivers of 
the 1950-model cars used in the sur- 
vey stopped between 8:30 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m. to test the selling of “the 
most representative salesmen.” Cars 
had the following defects and service 
needs: 


1. A “bald” left front tire. 


2. Windshield wiper blade on the 
passenger side had three inches of 
rubber torn away. 


3. Crankcase level was at least a 
quart low at every station stop. (The 
driver used a sump gun to lower oil 
level after a sale at the previous sta- 
tion.) 


4. An under-the-hood service check 
card showed the car had been driven 
about 2,200 miles since the last oil 
drain. 


5. Car was dirty, obviously in need 
of a wash. 

What Survey Found—Drivers were 
ready to buy a full gasoline tank, an 
oil drain, a lube job, five tires, wind- 
shield wiper blades, a battery, spark 
plugs, seat covers, rear view mirror, 
fan belt, and other items. They re- 
ported many missed sales because 
men at stations (1) didn’t look for 
car needs, and (2) “didn’t try to over- 
come the small objection that every 
customer is going to offer” when deal- 
ers “merely mention an obvious need 
for which he is a real prospect.” 


Motorist Greeting—tThe test car al- 
ways stopped on the right-hand side 
of the island, at the far pump. In 
one station the driver waited four 
minutes and 25 seconds for someone 
to “acknowledge” his presence. Rare- 
ly did the driver get the preferred 
“Good Morning ... May I fill the 
tank?” followed by the name of the 
company’s regular or premium ‘'gaso- 
line. Greetings included: “Hi,” “How 
many?” “Yes, Sir,” and the one word 
“Gas???” Bids for gasoline business 
included: “Shall I fill ’er up for ya?” 
“Fill 'er up?” or “Can I fill it?” 

The driver reported “quite a few” 
stations are missing many gallons by 
making no bid for a full tank. Two- 
man service was given in 16% of the 
stations visited. 


Motor Oil Selling—If a dealer went 
under the hood and showed the dip- 
stick, the driver still asked to be 
“sold.” In the average case the deal- 
er said, “Your oil is right here,’”’ hold- 
ing his thumb on the quart-low mark. 
Faced with customer resistance such 
as, “It’s only down a little, that won’t 
hurt anything, will it?” the dealer 
generally shrugged his shoulders, re- 
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placed the dipstick, and closed the 
hood. 

The driver overheard one station 
manager complaining to his men 
about low oil sales. He told them 
they’d have to “get on the ball and 
sell more oil.” The manager had just 
returned from checking the test car’s 
oil, without selling any. 


Lost Tire Sales—In about 20 cases, 
dealers noticed the smooth tire. Most- 
ly, they were stopped “cold” by the 
driver's “immediate indifference to 
buy.” In most cases, the driver gave 
the argument that even though the 
tire was bald, there was still a lot of 
rubber left. Only three dealers pushed 
a sale by explaining the dangers of 
driving on a smooth tire. The survey 
report calls “‘There’s a lot of rubber 
left on that tire’ famous last words 
for stopping a tire sale. 

Wiper Blade—Most of the dealers 
who noticed the torn wiper blade 
called attention to it. When the driv- 
er came back with, “Oh, my boy must 
have broken it,” the dealer usually 
said, “Oh,” and dropped the subject. 

However, in 70% of the cases in 
which the dealer cleaned wiper blades, 
he sold a new blade. 


The survey also found fault with 
the practice of cleaning windshields 
first, and then checking oil. It com- 
ments: “The windshield-first habit is 
a service and sales killer. The spray 
on the windshield is a signal you have 
finished your free services. The cus- 
tomer wants to pay and be on his 
way.” 

No dealer solicited a car wash. 

Credit Tickets—After the hood was 
closed, drivers timed each dealer from 
the time he took the credit card until 
he returned. Minimum time was 52 
seconds. The slowest man took four 
minutes and 29 seconds (a new em- 
ploye who had to fill out the form 
twice). 

Station Appearance—Drivers were 
pleased to find almost all restrooms 
were clean and neat. Display room 
shelves generally were neat, but not 
fully stocked. Many of the shelves 
had miscellaneous articles such as 
lunches, daily papers, rags, pop bot- 
tles, etc. The appearance of drive- 
ways and landscaping was above 
average. 


Tire Company Promotions 


Clyde S. Gischel and Charles E. 
Erb have been promoted to new posts 
at Firestone. Mr. Gischel is now man- 
ager of tire sales, succeeding V. D. 
Kniss, who recently was made gen- 
eral merchandising manager. Mr. Erb 
has taken over Mr. Gischel’s former 
duties as manager of passenger tire 
sales. 

Mr. Gischel started with Firestone 
in the company’s Brake and Battery 
school upon his graduation from Car- 
negie Tech and served in all capaci- 
ties in company stores before com- 
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ing to Akron as manager of passen- 
ger tire sales in 1943. 

Mr. Erb came with Firestone in 
1938 after several years in two De- 
troit automobile plants. After filling 
several sales department posts he was 
transferred to the National Accounts 
department, which he has headed 
since 1947. 


Heavy Accessory Expansion 


AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors reports that its advertising 
program this year will be the largest 
it has ever carried out, and that it 
will feature the entire line of AC 
products, as was done last year. 

Oil TBA men are chiefly interested 
in the AC spark plugs and oil filters, 


YOUR CUSTOMER'S AVERAGE SALE 


$715" 


rxa WHEN HE FEATURES 


IS 


although some service stations do sell 
and install fuel pumps. 

AC spark plugs ads for 1952 will 
capitalize on growing public interest 
in old cars, and will use illustrations 
of both old cars and new models, call- 
ing attention to continuous use of 
AC equipment over the years. 

Oil filter ads will play up AC's 
Aluvac filtering element, and em- 
phasize the extent to which AC fil- 
ters are protecting the engines of 
many present day cars. 

Fuel pump advertising will say that 
100,000,000 AC units have been built 
and that more than 40,000,000 are 
still in use today, thus forming a 
tremendous fuel pump replacement 
market. 


HYDRA-MATIC - DYNAFLOW 
POWERGLIDE - ULTRAMATIC 
FORD-O-MATIC - MERC-O0-MATIC 


AUTOMATIC 


TRANSMISSIONS 
and it’s as simple as an oil change 


More than 4,000,000 General Motors and 
other make cars are already equipped 
with automatic transmissions and the num- 
ber is ever growing! These units require 
a refill every 10,000 to 25,000 miles. The 
Service Manual which the Bell Company 
offers, fully explains how to service and 
refill these transmissions. Any garage or 
service station with a grease rack can ren- 
der this service. FLARE LIQUI-MATIC 
FLUID was developed in 1945 by the 


Bell Company and has performed per- 
fectly in the ic tr ssi of 
thousands of General Motors and other 
make cars. Your local jobber has FLARE 
LIQUI-MATIC FLUID available in con- 
venient sizes. Contact him today. 


THE BELL COMPANY, Inc. 
415. Wolcott Ave., Chicege 22, Il, 





*Rlere Liqui-Motic Fluid retoits for 654 « quart The 


415%. WOLCOTT AVE, CHICAGO 22, mA. 


Pleere send me ummediotely @ tree copy of you Servwe Manvel 
er Avtomet Troe som 
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DETROIT OIL MEN’S CLUB has elected officers for 1952. 


George Koegler 
has been appoint- 
ed executive as- 
Sistant to the 
president of New 
Jersey Standard, 
Eugene Holman. 

Mr. Koegler 
succeeds David 
A. Shepard who 
was made a direc- 
tor of the com- 
pany in Decem- 
ber. 

A graduate of 
Lehigh University and Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, Mr. Koegler was 
in private law practice in New York, 
before joining the Jersey company’s 
law department in 1943. 

He resides with his wife and two 
children at 1045 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


Mr. Koegler 


* * * 


Luther R. Carter has been appoint- 
ed manager of Pure Oil’s newly de- 
signated eastern marketing division. 
The new division will cover Pure Oil 
operations in the Carolinas and Virgi- 
nia with headquarters in Charlotte, 
N. C. 

John O. Little, former zone man- 
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They are, left to right, 
Robert W. Crawford, Gulf Refining, vice president; Leonard F. Brenner, Fuel Oil 
Corp., president; Martin Fried, Austin Oil Co., vice president; seated, standing, Robert 
Trepeck, Auto City Oil Co., secretary; and Harold G. Stanzell, Socony-Vacuum, treasurer 


ager at Norfolk, Va., will be the 
assistant manager and sales man- 
ager for the new division. 

Mr. Carter is former zone man- 
ager of the Carolinas and will soon 
have completed 40 years with Pure 
Oil’s marketing department. Mr. 
Little will have completed 25 years 
with the company in July. 


Milton G. Davis has assumed his 
new duties as manager of Atlantic 
Refining’s southern marketing region 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Davis, formerly sales group 
manager of the company’s New Eng- 
land marketing region, succeeds How- 
ard H. Ingersoll, who was recently 
named assistant general manager of 
the domestic sales department. 

Mr. Davis started with Atlantic in 
1937 and has had assignments in the 
Springfield, Bridgeport and Boston 
Sales districts. He was made sales 
group manager in April, 1949. 


* * * 


L. M. Shultz, Shultz Oil Co., Rogers, 
Nebr., is unopposed for re-election 
as state senator. 

Mr. Schultz has been in the oil busi- 
ness since 1927 and has been market- 
ing Skelly Oil products for 25 years. 


* * * 


L. G. Wilke, formerly division sales 
manager for Phillips Petroleum at 
Denver, has been promoted to regional 
manager at Bartlesville. He will be 
in charge of the company’s Inland, 
Wasatch, Denver, and Wichita divi- 
sions. 

Replacing Mr. Wilke at Denver is 
Floyd M. Burk, formerly assistant 
division manager there. 

Herbert Bartholomew, eastern rep- 
resentative, is now division manager 
at New York and will have supervi- 
sion of Phillips’ New York, Philadel- 
phia, Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 
districts. 

. * - 


George A. Burrell, president, At- 
lantic States Gas Co., New York, has 
purchased property for a new bulk 
plant and office site. He recently 
increased his propane storage with 
the addition of two 30,000 gal. tanks. 


BEFORE DIRECTORS MEETING at Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. convention in 


Columbus March 18-20. 


These four board mémbers are (left to right): Clyde A. 


Sennett, Automotive Supply Co., Portsmouth; D. G. Van Horn, Monroeville Oil Co., 
Monroeville; R. L. Burke, Sunset Oil Co., Sidney; and Leslie D. May, Circleville Oil 
Co., Circleville 
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Tires inc. 
n McClaren 
HUMPHREYS Or aes Distributor 


says JOHN a Fe Colorado 


“EXPERIENCE has taught me that the care- 
fully engineered tread designs of Dayton 
Thorobred tires — both passenger car and 
truck — are especially safe in the snow and 
ice which often prevails in the mountainous 
portions of the west” says John Humphreys, 
Denver Distributor for Dayton tires. 


“Moreover,” says Mr. Humphreys, ‘“Day- 
tons are also outstanding performers when 
it comes to safe mileage. And in this terri- 
tory, extremes in temperature really test 
tires. Dayton Thorobreds are the number 
one choice of people out here who really 
appreciate quality—and safety—and PER- 
FORMANCE!” 


Dayton Thorobreds — the original 
Cold Rubber passenger tires. 


N THOROBREDS 
1 Ain SAFETY.-: 


pleasure f0 


sell them” 


Ke of c complete line of 
great Dayton Thorobred 
truck tires—each engineered 
for a specific type of service. 


You're out in front with a Dayton Franchise, because 


(1) you sell top quality tires—backed by strong written guar- 
antees, (2) every passenger car and truck owner's a prospect 
and (3) you get the benefit of an aggressive merchandising 
program with the most liberal local cooperative ad plan in 
the industry, PLUS trade journal and national advertising, 
special promotions, complete point-of-sale help, direct mail, 
identification — everything to help you increase the profit and 
pleasure of selling Dayton Thorobreds. 

It will pay you to investigate this opportunity. Write to 
Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


ehuualpe i 
Bir 
Rc 

L 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PASSENGER CAR AND TRUCK TIRES— EVERY. ONE A THOROBRED! 
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WHERE JOBBER STANDS is discussed by these members of Illinois Petroleum Mar- 

keters Assn. Shown at March 11-13 convention in Chicago are (left to right): Karl D. 

Friend, K. Friend & Co., Chicago, a director; Clyde O. Lyddon, Smith Oil & Refining, 

Rockford, a director; Roy J. Thompson, Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chicago, association 
president; and Fred Blumenkamp, IlJmo Oil Co., E. St. Louis 











QUARTET—But these board members weren’t discussing music as they huddled 

in the meeting hall of the recent Illinois jobber convention at Chicago. They are 

(left to right) L. M. Nickerson of Kempton, A. I. Lake of Waukegan, P. M. Reece 
of Brownstown and W. M. Patterson of Williamsville 


JOBBER PROBLEMS—Group of directors discusses convention business during re- 

cent Chicago convention of Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. They are (left to right) 

J. T. Kelly of Altoona, Jack C. Sweney of Peoria, Gale Morrison of Marion, and Wayne 
Huot of Kankakee 
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W. K. Warren 
was recently hon- 
ored by more than 
500 friends and 
associates at a 
testimonial din- 
ner celebrating 
the 30th anniver- 
sary of Warren 
Petroleum Corp. 

The banquet 
took place at the 
Mayo Hotel in Mr. Warren 
Tulsa, March 15. 

A native of 
Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Warren entered 
the oil business in 1916 with Gulf 
Oil Corp. He later worked for Mar- 
gay Oil Co. and McMann Oil and 
Gas Co., and in 1922 organized his 
own company, the Warren Petroleum 
Co. of Delaware. In 1928, he formed 
the Warren Petroleum Co. of Okla- 
homa and Texas, and the Western 
Gasoline Corp. In 1937 he merged 
all of these companies into the War- 
ren Petroleum Corp., with headquar- 
ters in Tulsa. 


* - ~ 


F. W. Bottemiller, Bottemiller Oil 
Co., Bertha, Minn., has served one 
and a half years as mayor, over 17 
years as village clerk, has been sec- 
retary of the Bertha Commercial Club 
for 25 years, and igs a retired hon- 
orary member of the Voluntary Fire 
Department. 

He has also served six years on 
the board of directors of the North- 
west Petroleum Assn. 


+ * * 


George A. Fish has been appointed 
Union Oil resident manager in Ala- 
meda, Calif. 


* * * 


R. E. Williams has joined the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ petroleum staff as a 
specialist in employe-training. He 
was formerly with Stanolind and 
Shell Oil companies. 


Ellis J. McClanahan, Standard Oil 
of California vice president for mar- 
keting, is celebrating 40 years of 
service with the company. 


He joined Standard Oil in 1912 as 
a youth of 18 and worked as sales 
representative on company tankers 
operating in the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. Advancing through the 
marketing department, he served as 
president of Standard Stations, Inc. 
and general manager of marketing 
and in 1943 was appointed vice presi- 
dent of the parent company. He now 
serves as chairman of the board of 
Standard Stations, Inc. 

Mr. McClanahan is chairman of 
API’s marketing personnel training 
subcommittee which prepared the re- 
cently released manual “Developing 
Your Men Builds Profits.” 
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COMING MEETINGS 


APRIL 

American Petroleum Institute, Committee on 
Agriculture, annual agric. area tour, starting 
from the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, April 6-9. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
7th annual convention and lubrication ex- 
hibit, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., April 7-9. 

Oll-Heat Institute of America, Inc., annual 
exposition and convention, Exposition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 14-18. 

National Petroleum Assn., 49th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 
April 16-18. 

American Petroleum Institute, third annual 
Products Pipe Line Conference, Blackstone 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., April 21-23. 

American Petroleum Institute, safety & fire 
protection committees, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., April 21-24. 

Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 

Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, April 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, mid- 
year meeting, Deshler- Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 28-29. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Ine., 
spring convention, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., April 30-May 1. 

Y 


MA 

Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. of New Jersey, 
annual convention, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., May 1-2 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 1-3. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
convention, Houston, Tex., May 2. 

National Dixie Distributors, Inc., Majestic 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., May 2-3. 

Interstate Of1 Compact Commission, spring 
meeting, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 
May 9-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade exhibit, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, May 12-13. : 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade show, Palmer House, 
, Chicago, _ May 12-14. 

4 Institute, Division of Re- 

Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 


annual 





fining, St. 
May 12-15. 
ational Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., May 14-19. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Orlando, 
Fla., May 16. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston, May 19-20. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, Midwest Section, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., May 19-20. 

Wyoming Oli Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo., May 20. 

American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 21-23. 
Oil Industry Information Committee, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 21-23. 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., John Mar- 

shall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 

Virginia O11 Men’s Assn., John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., May 33. 

North Carolina Oli dobbers Assn., spring con- 
vention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
May 25-27. 

Tennessee Of] Men’s Assn., Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 25-27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, May 27-28. 

JUNE 
of Automotive Engineers, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atiantic City, June 1-6. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn, of New 
28th annual convention, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, June 4. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Ol) Assn 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
June 5-6. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Wichita, Kansas, June 5-6. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, June 9-13. 

Ameri Pr I I Division of Pro- 
duction, midyear standardization conference, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 
9-14. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual summer 
business conference, Duluth Hotel, Duluth, 
Minn., June 16-17. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 

meeting, New York, June 22-27. 


., annual 
Pittsburgh, 
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South Carolina Of) Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8, C., July 22-23. 


. national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 


APRIL 2, 1952 
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NEBRASKA PETROLEUM MARKETERS’ ssihdioee E. H. Lohr of Columbus, wel- 
comes the three main speakers to the association’s spring meeting in Grand Island, 


March 10.. 


Left to right, Mr. Lohr; R. N. Cooper, Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kans.; 


Otis H. Ellis, NOJC general counsel; and A. W. Johnson, Nebraska-lowa Oil Co., Blair 


B. W. Pickard has been named 
assistant general sales manager of 
products in Standard of California’s 
home office product sales organiza- 
tion, San Francisco. 


E. V. Livingston has been designat- 
ed manager of fuel oil sales in the 
company’s same product sales organi- 
zation. 


Charles E. 
Gately, oil and 
gas attorney for 
more than a quar- 
ter of a century, 
has been named 
director in charge 
of Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for 
Defense District I. 

He joined PAD 
in March 1951 
and has been as- 

Mr. Gately sistant general 
counsel since last September. He re- 
tired from private oil business in 
1948. 


Charles A. Perlitz, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director of Continental Oil, 
has been elected a member of Con- 
tinental’s executive headquarters staff 
in Houston. 

Mr. Perlitz will relinquish his duties 
as general manager of the company’s 
southern region and will now be in 
charge of transportation, crude oil 
trading, purchasing and public rela- 
tions activities. He will also serve 
as chairman of the company’s finan- 
cial advisory committee and act as 
liaison with subsidiary and affiliated 
pipe line companies. 

S. J. Larson, general marketing 
manager of Continental Oil’s southern 
region, hag moved his headquarters 
to Ft. Worth, where he will be gen- 
eral marketing manager of the com- 
pany’s southern and newly established 
southwestern regions. 


Charies J. Hedlund, of Jersey 
Standard’s co-ordination and _ eco- 
nomics department, is slated to replace 
Cecil Burrill, also of Jersey Standard, 
as head of PAD’s program division 
on June 1. 

* * . 


Karl Naumann, president of Lake 
County Oil Co., Painesville, Ohio, is 
building a lubritorium and wash rack 
at one of his service stations. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





Dwight F. Benton, vice president in charge of sales, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Determination Helps Dwight Benton Get Top Sales Job 


Dwight F. Benton, new vice president in charge of sales 
for Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), is a tall, lanky, quiet 
spoken man who learned the meaning of the words fight 
and determination as a college football player and has 
carried these attributes through his business career. 


A native of Washburn, Wis., Mr. Benton attended the 
University of Michigan where he became an outstanding 
lineman on the football team and later, after graduation, 
played briefly professionally. 

At Michigan, from which he was graduated in chemical 
engineering, he worked his way through college by oper- 
ating a taxi company during the school year and selling 
automobiles during summer vacations. 


It was on a cold December day in 1923 that Dwight 
Benton, freshly out of college, arrived as a stranger in 
Whiting, Ind., and asked directions to the Standard Oil 
offices. He wanted a job, and a job he was given. The 
rest of it was up to him. He was ambitious, he had the 
qualifications to go places. And that he did, steadily and 
upward. 

Shortly after joining Standard, Mr. Benton attended 
the company’s first sales engineering school at the Whit- 
ing refinery and the following year became a salesman 
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for Standard at Duluth, Minn. In 1929 he transferred to 
the Midwest Refining Co., a former Standard subsidiary, 
as a sales promoter at Denver and remained in this post 
when Standard took over Midwest’s marketing division 
in April, 1930. 

In 1931 he was advanced to assistant manager for 
Standard at Denver and became manager in 1934. Five 
years later he became manager of the Rocky Mountain 
sales division, and in 1946 was promoted to assistant 
general manager of sales for the Rocky Mountain division. 

Later in 1946 Mr. Benton became assistant general 
manager of the lubricating and sales technical service 
departments in Standard’s general office at Chicago and 
in 1947 was advanced to general manager of those depart- 
ments. 

Two years later he became president of Root Petroleum 
Co. of Shreveport, La. In 1949 Pan American Petroleum 
Corp. of New Orleans, a Standard subsidiary, and Root, 
a Pan American subsidiary, merged to form Pan-Am 
Southern Corp. and at that time Mr. Benton was advanced 
to general manager of sales for Standard. He also be- 
came a director. 

Last fall he was promoted to vice president succeeding 
the late R. F. (Flake) Baity. 
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PROFITS GO UP 
WHEN THIS SIGN GOES UP! 














And more of them ARE going up in our marketing 
area— gleaming, white octagon signs with the big, 
brilliant red ASHLAND. This sign is a standout for visi- 
bility . . . and it stands for independent stations that 
are standouts in quality of gasoline and service. 


The Ashland sign is a sign of progress. Independent 
jobbers and dealers who display the Ashland sign will 
tell you it brings in more business. 


Write for complete details on the Ashland plan 
which lets you keep your full independence and gives 
you on-the-spot merchandising co-operation to make 
your business more profitable. 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky ac 


711 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 3005 Dumesnil St., Louisville, Ky. 

2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. Rural Route No. 4, Paducah, Kentucky 

P. O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 5 East Main St., Nashville, Tenn. St. Elmo, Illinois 
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VAPOR BALANCING A 
STANDARD CONE ROOF 


THE DRY SEAL GASHOLDER VAPOR BALANCING SYSTEM 





